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CAN YOU PICK THE FOUR DRIVERS 


WHOSE CARS ARE MOST LIKELY TO WIND UP BEHIND A TOW TRUCK? 


Check your answers with these — 


Mr. A is a candidate for the tow truck 


if he doesn’t keep his tires inflated. 


That soft tire on his left front wheel | 


may heat up, blow out —and then any- 
thing can happen. 


Mr. B isn’t likely to be a tow truck cus- 
tomer, because he regularly brings his 
car in for a check-up—keeps his brakes 
adjusted, his engine tuned up and 
everything else shipshape. 


Miss C pulls up too close to the lowered 
gates at a railroad crossing. If her nice 
new car should be bumped from behind 
and pushed into the path of a train, it 
might take more than a tow truck to get 
it unscrambled! 


Mr. D forgets to turn on his lights be- 


fore he pulls away from the curb. An- 
other driver may not see him, and the 
tow truck will get a new customer, 


Mr. E isn’t likely to have trouble. How 
do we know? Just look at the gasoline 
he’s buying. A man who knows the 
value of good products—Ethyl gas- 
oline, high-quality oil, batteries, anti- 
freeze, tires—is more apt to keep his 
car trouble free. By spending a few ex- 
tra pennies in the service station, he 
often saves dollars on the road. 


Mr. F has put off getting new wind- 
shield wiper blades. He won’t be able to 
see a tree that’s down across the road 
. .. so he’ll soon be looking for a tele- 
phone to call the tow truck. 






LOOK FOR THE 
ETHYL TRADEMARK 








FREE ‘Professional Driving’? —a 
new 72-page book. Typical chapter 
headings: ‘‘How to Handle a Blow- 
out,” ‘Fanning the Brakes,” “‘ Driv- 
ing Needn’t be Tiring.’’ Offered free 









Ethyl Corporation 
Post Office Box 61, New York she. 


Please send mea free copy ah Professional Driving.”’ 
_ we 
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Statues molded in Koroseal 
help give you better fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


ie steel mold that shapes your tire, 
with its distinctive tread, has to be 


engraved almost literally by hand. 


That’s expensive. 

Ordinary methods of forming metal 
made it impossible to cast duplicate 
tire tread designs accurately enough or 
smooth enough from the original 
hand cut mold, without too - costly 
machining. 

A maker of tire molds heard that 
B.F.Goodrich -had developed a 
Koroseal molding éompound that is 
flexible and won’t stiffen or crack with 
age. He took an original engraved 
steel mold and poured hot liquid 


% 


Koroseal jelly into it. When it solidi- 
fied, it was still flexible enough to pull 
away from the steel, yet snap back to 
shape. Then, by alternate pouring of 
plaster and jelly, he arrived at a jelly 
pattern. 

Into the Koroseal pattern he poured 
plaster, let it harden, then pulled the 
pattern away. In the plaster he poured 
aluminum. Then he broke away the 
plaster and had an aluminum mold, 
as perfect as the original steel, all 
ready to make tires. The Koroseal pat- 
tern can be used over and over again, 
more metal molds can be made 
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quicker, and the resulting tires are as 
perfect as though the original steel 
had been used. 


Koroseal flexible synthetic is ideal for 
raincoats, shower curtains, baby pants. 
It “wears like iron” in floors, luggage, 
shoe soles. It resists heat in tank 
linings, acid in hose; as upholstery, it 
can be washed. But to be sure you get 
Koroseal quality, insist on the Koro- 
seal tag on every article you buy. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 


Koroseal——Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 
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In the groove 


... that's where the hoist rope runs... and how it 
runs, too, if we may borrow a popular phrase. With men, 
equipment and ore to be hauled, mine operators can’t 
afford second guesses on wire rope. By installing Preformed 
Yellow Strand on the big, speedy drums they confirm its 
ability to protect and produce at the same time. 


%& Maybe you require ropes far different from those 
of the miner, logger, driller or dredger. Even so, 
you'll value Preformed Yellow Strand’s built-in pliability... 
its smooth spooling ... its stout resistance to 
kinking and bending fatigue. Patented Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings are engineered to bring similar efficiency 
to lifts. Remember the high-visibility Yellow Strand: 
it identifies cooperative rope and slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Parliament of Man 


Permit me to congratulate you on your ex- 
cellent article (Newsweek, Oct. 14) dealing 
with the world government movement. 


STRINGFELLOW Barr 
President 




















St. John’s College 
Annapolis, Md. 


@ You have given emphasis and support in 
a fine way to... the most reasonable, in. 


telligent, practical, and immediate approach 
to world security ... : 


S. Harrincton LitTELL 
Retired Bishop of Honolulu 
New York City 


@... You say “biggest headache for the 
world governmenters is the Russian head. 
ache.” 


World Federalists, U.S.A., Inc., thinks it 
has an answer: “Invite the Russians to start 
a world government now. If they won’t come 
in, start without them but leave vacant 
chairs in the world parliament for the Rus- 
sians to occupy as soon as they will.” 


That's the way our own United States 
started in 1789, with “vacant chairs” for 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, 


Tom O, Griessemer 
Executive Director 


World Federalists, U.S.A., Inc 
New York City 


@... Your treatment of the issues is fair 
and set on a high level which is a credit to 
your magazine. 
Jorn W. Nason 
President 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


@. . . Despite all these good intentions we 
must face the fact that there can be no real 
progress . . . so long as one of the major 
powers is ruled by a totalitarian govern 
ment... 

The answer? They [the Russians] have 
furnished it themselves—counterrevolution. 
With our superior resources and frontiers for 
infiltration in Japan, China, India, Turkey, 
Greece, and Germany, we can foment unrest 
in Russia that will make the subversive ac- 
tivities of American Communists look like 
something out of a kindergarten. 


James 1, McCuTCcHEN 
Denver, Colo. 


Saal 


Faith in College 
Since your review of my book, “They 
Have Found a Faith” (Newsweek, Oct. 21), 
I am swamped with letters asking two major 
questions. (1) How can religion be taught 
in a state university? (2) What is the reason 
for the rise of the cults? 
The answer to the first is simple. The 
School of Religion at the University of Iowa 
is the only school of its kind in a state uni- 
versity in the U.S.A. It has Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish professors on its staff. My 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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I takes many people and many things to 
keep on giving you the best telephone service in 
the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ money — 
to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind your 
telephone and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Newsweek, November 4, 1946. Volume XXVIII, No. 19. Newsweek is 


ublished by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave. 


It takes good management and good employees 
to operate these facilities. There are about 600,000 
Bell System employees — many in management 
and supervisory positions. 

It takes faith in the future. We’re busy right 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansion 
program—to catch up with the Nation’s needs and 
give you more and better service than ever before. 








ayton 1, Ohio ore in U.S.A. Entered as 


° » D ’ 
second class matter February 13, 1933, at Postofiice of Dayton, Ohto, under the Act of March $, 1879. Subscription $5.00 a year in 











WHO PUTS ROCKING-CHAIR 


MONEY TO WORK ? 


So far as the welfare of the nation is concerned, 
lazy money is as bad as poverty. 


It sits up there on the porch and rocks away, 
doing nothing, earning nothing, 


But money that uses its muscles and gets down 
to work 1s something else again, It is good for 
the country, good for the employee, good for 
the investor. 

Who puts money to work? 


The man who can take an idea, foresee its 
future, set up an organization, and use enough 


initiative and imagination to stay with it till 
success comes. 


That kind of man is a manager. Good manage- 
ment is the investor’s best assurance of a fair 
return, the employee's best assurance of fair 
wages and steady work, 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 


the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so impor- 
tant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 
welfare or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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Three generations of watchmakers, engineers, and technicians 


in the Longines factory have concentrated on the problem of 


making Longines watches ever better. The measure of their 


success is an unbroken sequence of public honors bestowed on 
Longines watches tor excellence, elegance, and accuracy, Ten 


world’s fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals, and innumerable 


awards from government observatories are some of these honors. 
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THE LONGINES SYMPHONETTE, MISHEL PIASTRO, CONDUCTOR » ON LEADING RADIO STATIONS COAST-TO-COAST 
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Nine Clock... and alls Not wel" 


“PTAHAT'S for me,” he said the minute he 
saw her. 


For weeks he had schemed to meet 
her and now, on his first date, he was 
definitely in the doghouse, and pretty un- 
happy about it. All evening she had acted 
bored, indifferent and sulky ... and he 
hadn’t the foggiest idea of what the 
trouble was. And she, of course, wouldn't 
tell him; ladies simply don’t discuss deli- 
cate matters like that*. 


How About You? 


No matter what your other attractions, 
they are likely to be discounted if you 
have a case of halitosis (unpleasant 
breath)*. You, yourself, may not realize 
when your breath’s that way. 


Before every date... 


Isn't it foolish to put yourself in a bad 
light when Listerine Antiseptic offers 
such a simple and wholly delightful 
solution ? 


Simply rinse the mouth with it before 
every date where you want to be at your 
best, and almost at once your breath be- 


comes fresher, sweeter, less likely to 
offend. 


While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, most cases, say some 
authorities, are due to the bacterial fer- 
mentation of tiny food particles clinging 
to mouth surfaces, Listerine Antiseptic 
halts such fermentation, then overcomes 
the odors fermentation causes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





for Oral Hygtene 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


office is between the Catholic priest’s and 
the Jewish rabbi’s. Up until. this morning 
there hasn’t been any shooting. State funds 
are not used except for administrative pur- 
poses. Each of the faiths supports its own 
instructor. 

The answer to question No. 2 is complex, 
but it may be answered by the yarn about 
the fellow traveling through a small town in 
the South. He noticed two churches, both 


the same denomination, both Negro, about a | 


block apart. He asked a colored gentleman, 
how come. “Der’s a big difference between 
dem two churches, boss,” said the Negro. 
“Dat church says: ‘Der ain’t no hell.’ Dis 
one says: “Da hell der ain’t’.” 


Marcus Bacr 


State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Sin of Gluttony? _ 

My three little children, who hadn’t had 
good meat for months, were somewhat puz- 
zled over the picture in New York papers 
Oct. 18 showing two University of Iowa 
students eating fourteen steaks in eighty 





—Associated Press 


Steaks: No shortage here 


minutes. I explained to them what steak 
was, but they are still too young to under 
stand the words “disgusting display of glut 
tony.” Perhaps some Towa City professor 
could help me translate the phrase into 
words understandable to young children 


Mrs Mary K. SNEED 
New York City 


oo 

Something in Denmark 

I have just read your article (by Fred 
Vanderschmidt) “Danes: Freed From 
What?” in the Oct. 7 issue of NEwSwEEt 
You really know what you are talking about, 
even though you were only over here for 4 
few days. 

I am an American. . just married to 4 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Address all correspondence subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Department, WEEK 
Building, Brocndway and 42nd Street, New York 

Address: Send both 


. Subscription 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years, Foreign post- 
age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of | 
Armed Forces $3.50 a vear. ! 
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SINCE WE CAME TO NORTH AMERICA, we have 
ask, “What does T-A-C-A stand for?” 


The name, itself, is derived from “Transportes Aeros 
Centros Americanos”—Central American Air Transport. 


TACA was born in Central America, as an aerial life- 

' line, opening up mines and markets and a new era of 
, — modern transportation. Even now, that pioneering con- 
under : ‘ 5 
of glut tinues, and in fifteen years TACA’s wings have spread 
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down to Lima and Rio de Janeiro. 


Today, TACA is a closely knit federation of seven 

“TACA” companies, manned by nationals of the coun- 

tries in which they fly, and advised by technical experts 

from North America... a@ truly inter-American work- 

by Fred ing partnership. 
From 
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TACA AIRWAYS 








far... from Miami, Mexico City and the Caribbean _ 


TACA| dower the 


Today, TACA operates more than 60 fine, fast airliners 
over 24,000 miles of magnificent skyway in fifteen coun- 
tries. Growing lustily, painstakingly improving passen- 
ger and cargo facilities, TACA is Latin-America’s 
leading airline system. 


TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, INC. 
Offices in Miami, New York, Washington, D. C. 


--- or consult your local travel agent 


DOUGLAS DC-4 AIRLINERS—Now, TACA, as still another step in 
improving passenger service,has purchased a new fleet of fast, 
dependable Douglas DC-4 airliners. Cruising at 225 miles an hour 
to and from Latin America, they will provide every passenger 
Juxury ... and with 44 seats (instead of the capacity sixty) the 
very important luxury of spaciousness. 


¢ PRESIDENT 





Urazil British Honduras + Colombia » Costa Rica » Cuba » Deminican Republic » Ecuador « El Salvader - Guatemala » Honduras - Mexice « Nicaragua + Panama » Peru » Venezuela 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


REG US. PAT OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


If you want greater office 
efficiency.. where it is 


“Teletalk” intercommunication 
systems offer the opportunity to 
streamline your office—saving time 
and making it possible to accom- 
plish more each day. 


Other Products of 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
_ PAGING SYSTEMS 
for office and factory 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC ot 
TONE-ARMS 


for radio- phonograph 


and record player use 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
FUEL UNITS 
for use on oil burners 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
TRANSFORMERS 
for oil burners and 
for special designs 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
THERMODRIVES 
for increasing efficiency 
of warm air heating 


With “Teletalk” you can commun- 
icate directly with one or more in 
office or plant, without leaving your 
desk—by just flipping a key—no 
dialing—no delay. 


It is one of the handiest time-sav- 
ing business machines available to- 
day for greater office efficiency. 


**Teletalk”’ is available in a variety 


of models—making it possible to 
choose the exact type to meet your 
specific needs—in number of sta- 
tions, models and arrangements. 


“Teletalk”’ is a quality product that 
gives the utmost in satisfactory in- 
tercommunication. 


For full information call your near- 
est dealer or distributor as listed 
in the intercommunication section 
of your classified directory. If you 
do not find them listed, write di- 
rect to Webster Electric Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 





ELECTRIC 


eos )6©WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation® 
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“Shooting the Smart Set. eh?” 


“Right, Sir! Those tires 
are KELLYS!” 


@ Smart about clothes, smart about cars, and smart... because of that extra plus in craftsmanship that 

about tires! People who know quality know you has kept Kellys dependable for 52 years. 

can’t beat Kellys for safe, trouble-free mileage. For dependable tires and dependable service, make 
Kellys are the smart set because of that tough the Kelly Dealer your tire headquarters! 


Armorubber tread __. because of sturdier bead and THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
stronger cord... because of all-around good design CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
52 YEARS— 
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‘THE FENWORTH | 
F~'». A sturdy quarter brogue with 2 
. Straight tip, simple trim. © 
_>~ Handsome, conservative ox- |. 
_4 ford in brown tweedy veal. \)/” 
..<+<’~* Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, ¢<. 

~* Mass. Lee 
Footsavers $12.95 to $14.50 Ya) 
Some Styles Slightly Higher 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

boy from Denmark My husband had not 
been home for several years, and when we 
arrived last month we were really shocked 
at the condition of things in general and 
found them just the way you describe them. 


Mrs. K. P. JENSEN 
Skagen, Denmark 


@ [This] is an angry reply to Fred Vander- 
schmidt, who, for reasons best known to him- 
self, chose to couple an innocent article about 
Denmark with an unnecessary and sneering 
attack on Britain. 

What sort of dope is this which [he] is 
trying to make us swallow? . . . Evidence of 
their bitter privation: no hot water, no heat- 
ing, silver shops bare, department shops’ 
windows half empty. This sort of thing 
would make anybody in England laugh a 
long, loud horse laugh. The fact that it was 
written at all makes me want to cry... 


RonaLp BoxaLi 
Berlin Correspondent 
News Guardian (British Zone ) 
Berlin, Germany 
King Ted 
Many thanks to John Lardner for whit- 
tling down the “Splendid Splinter” (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 21). I’m as rabid a Red Sox fan 
as the next staid Bostonian, but the adula- 
tion of Ted Williams has sometimes made 
me wish I were a resident of St. Louis. He 
may be good, he may even be great, but he 


is definitely not the shrine at which we wor- ‘ 


ship each morning, afternoon or evening! 
RutH WATKINS CROWELL 

Boston, Mass. 
The Senator From Missouri 

In your Oct. 14 issue you have Gov. Phil 
M. Donnelly of Missouri “a strait-laced Dem- 
ocrat with his eyes on a Senate seat for 
1948...” 

Either you are moving our excellent gov- 
_ernor to another state or the chief executive 
of Missouri is badly mixed up. Sen. Forrest 
C. Donnell has until 1950 to serve and Sen. 
Frank P. Briggs is running for Mr. Truman’ 
seat this year. Maybe you meant that Gov- 
ernor Donnelly is looking to his old seat in 


the state senate, 


Artuur V, Burrowes 
Editor 


News-Press and Gazette 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Burrowes is. correct. Donnelly must § 


wait until 1950 to try for the United States 
Senate. Incidentally, Senator Donnell was 
once Governor of Missouri, as Donnelly is 
now. ; 


oo 


Meeow! 

As the American Committee of Cat Own- 
ers in Bangkok, we wish to protest the state- 
ment in the Shaplen report ( NEWSWEEK; 
Sept. 23) that there are no Siamese cats in 
Siam. 

It is difficult to buy a Siamese cat in Bang- 
kok, but most members of the foreign colony 
here own one or two, handsome gifts from 
Siamese friends. 

At the Sanook Club where Bob Shaplen 
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The Inside Story of Everytown’'s New Plane 


THE BOEING 417 


Efficient control cabin has 
wide visibility, 


Low horizontal floor and door-contained 
steps eliminate passenger ramps. 


Large, directly accessible cargo hold 
loads in half the time required 
by other airplanes. 


High wing and exclusive Boeing 
Panorama windows provide unobstructed 
passenger visibility. 


Cabin has comfortable reclining 
seats, improved heating, ventilating 
and sound-proofing. 


To cities and towns removed from the 
main flight lines, luxurious air travel is 


coming on the sturdy wings of a newly: 


conceived air transport—the Boeing 417. 

This twin-engine, 20-passenger air- 
plane, designed specifically for local ser- 
vice, will bring every big city, every major 
air terminal within easy, economical reach 
of travelers from Everytown. 


Fast, luxurious, with sound-insulated, 
efhciently heated and ventilated cabin, 
the Boeing 417 combines superliner com- 
fort with operating economy to an ad- 
vanced degree. Built to operate from 
smaller airports with a minimum of per- 


sonnel and equipment, it carries heavy 
payloads, cuts station-stop time to six 
minutes or less, cruises at 200 mph. 


The Boeing 417, to be placed in ser- 
vice next year, will fill the needs of local 
service just as Boeing engineering lead- 
ership has filled other great flight needs 
in war and peace, a leadership that pro- 
duced the transocean Boeing Clipper, 
the B-17 Flying Fortress, the B-29 Super- 
fortress, the pressurized, 4-engine Strato- 
liner and the twin-deck Stratocruiser, first 
true super-transport of the Hight age. 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Wichita, Kansas. 
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What dityan ge Power 


1» and what 


can it do for you? 


Mysterious though it may be, magnetism is an 
easily controllable and hence easily useful power. 
‘ouch a button... and it exists. Touch another 
button...and it vanishes. Use magnetism 
and it will grab up tons of iron and steel parts 
and deposit them where you want. It will 
clutch and declutch two or more moving mem- 
bers of a machine so gently you hardly know 
it happened. It will stop and hold a tremendous 
revolving load ... or it will pick out pieces of 
iron and steel that have no business being in 
your materials-in-process such as coal, rock, 
grain, food, or on your airplane runway, your 
parking lot, your right-of-way. 

Because magnetism is so useful and so con- 
trollable, many leading machine designers have 
turned to Cutler-Hammer, leading manufac- 
turers of lifting magnets, magnetic brakes, 
magnetic clutches, and magnetic separators to 
solve problems that yield to no other solutions. 
Cutler-Hammer engineering recommendations 
are sound because they are based on world- 
wide experience and proven dependability. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 











“Parking” 3000 ton boats 

... magnetically 
To move a 3000 ton, 400 foot 
boat around in drydock as cas- 
vally as a garage man parks 
your car...and not have the 
boat buckle, sag or break in two 
...i8 spectacular, and simple the 
way the Commercial Iron Works 
of Portland, Oregon worked it 
out. A line shaft the full length of 
12 cradles composed in part of 
12 quill shafts each connected 
and driven through only a C-H 
Magnetic Clutch responsive to the 
touch of a button, and an equally 
responsive C-H Magnetic Brake 
on each quill shaft... these do 
the trick. 


wane 





5 inches... or 62 feet? 


Lifting magnets no bigger than a 
man's hand, lifting magnets so 
huge and powerful that nothing 
in the world can equal them: these 
are some of the ways in which 
Cutler-Hammer engineers can 
solve your problem of lifting, 
carrying and laying down loads 
of bulk, bagged, boxed iron and 
steel materials. Tremendous pro- 
duction, tremendous economy re- 
sult. 





Keep it clean 


To police the ragged bits of stray 
iron and steel that may rip tires 
on autos or airplanes on parking 
lot or airfield ... to pick out stray 
iron from materials in process: 
call on Cutler-Hammer road 
cleaning magnets and magnetic 
separators of many types ond 
unfailingly dependable. 
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played badminton, he apparently kept his 
eye on the bird only, for the club has four 
Siamese cats. 


KATHRYN GRONDAHL 
DorotTHy Warp 
Lr. Cot. JAMES THOMPson 
ALEXANDER MacDonatp 
American Legation 
Bangkok, Siam 


Spiritual K.O. 

Your intensely informative exposition | 
(President: Election Eve Price Retreat, | 
NrwsweEEk, Oct. 21) was an educational | 
and spiritual knockout. It should be read and 7 
re-read every week from now till November | 
1948 and, when you get more durable paper, 7 
it should be reprinted and a copy given to 7 
the Library of Congress... j 

Ray J. Surron | 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Pom 


War Is What? 


I'm out of the Army now and therefore | 
feel free to disagree with Secretary of War 7 
Robert P. Patterson’s choice of the best war 7 
photo. The “Breakfast in the Siegfried Line” 4 
(Newsweek, Oct. 21) may be a good war @ 
picture from the viewpoint of Washington, | 
But to guys who were there, war meant ac- | 
tion most of the time, not a hot meal with | 
fresh eggs. So I'll vote for a good action | 
shot any day; one that proves Sherman’ | 
comment—if anyone still doubts it, 


Ricuarp P, Watters 





Portland, Ore, 

















































































U. S, Marine Corps 
Pictures: A veteran prefers action... 
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... to breakfast behind the lines 
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MORE COMFORT 


Holds six people easily—with plenty of head 
room and leg room for everyone. The rear - 
seat is cradled well ahead of the rear wheels 
—for a new, smoother, gliding ride. You 
really get more comfort in a Mercury. 


MORE BEAUTY 


New two-tone interiors in a choice of 
smart color combinations. Mercury is 
so handsomely tailored and trimmed— 
with every detail inside and outside har- 
monizing into greater all-over beauty. 






MORE VISIBILITY 


Full-view vision in all directions. And for 
another safety feature: oversized hydraulic 
brakes. Simply see it, sit in it, drive it, 
and you, too, will say the new Mercury 
gives you more of everything you want! 


Wit) OF EVERYTHING You WANT 







WITH 


You want a big car, but you want it thrifty to drive. It 
must be handsome, but it must be rugged, too. You expect 
smooth performance, but you look for liveliness and lots of 
reserve power. And you shouldn’t sacrifice any one feature 
to get another. In other words, you want a new Mercury— 
today’s outstanding car because it has more of everything! 


~————— MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Jes Plumb Loco “SAGRICULTURAL CHEMACAL DIVISION 


Jes’ plumb loco” has been a colorful phrase of our language for several generations. To the 
cattleman, it spells a dire economic loss. <> The loco weed that infests our country from the 
Rio Grande to Montana has compelled cattle, horse and sheep raisers to abandon thousands of 
acres of grazing land. > Animals that eat this tempting weed become seriously ill. Loss of 
muscular control usually follows, resulting ultimately in death. <> Chemical sprays have made 
available an easy method to rid the cattle country of this destructive plant—just as they have 





made easier eradication of weeds wherever they are. <> Dow ts actively engaged in the pro- 
duction of these new chemicals—one more step in the application of chemistry to better living. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Lovis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICU LTURE 
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HOWARD HOME: Our last war corre- 
spondent to get back, Toni Howard fi- 
nally arrived from Berlin the other day 
on General McNarney’s private plane. 
The officer who ar- 
ranged such special 


‘passage for her 


said: “The war 
wont be over in 
Europe until we get 
you out of here!” 

Actually, he meant it as a tribute, for 
la Howard certainly covered her share of 
the official war. Before NEwWSwEEx’s Paris 
bureau was established, she followed the 


Allied drive across Western Europe, re- 
turned to Paris under assignment from 
Bureau Chief Loren Carroll to report the 
French political scene, and transferred to 
the Berlin bureau to work with Jim 
O’Donnell on stories calling for excur- 
sions into Austria, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Most of her traveling was ac- 
complished in a jeep which she claims 
she can take apart and put together in 
the dark—and don’t think she hasn't had 
to. Right now, however, she’s going to 
get lost somewhere where the sun shines 
all the time. She does not plan to go 
by jeep. 
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SHAW SHIPMATE: Because they were 
not included in the story which Executive 
Editor Chet Shaw filed from the Queen 
Elizabeth during its maiden voyage, we 
herewith pass on his comments concerning 
Mr. Molotoff, who occupied quarters not 
far down the main deck from Mr. Shaw’s. 
After numerous get-acquainted glances ‘at 
two full-blown Russian generals who al- 
ternated in guarding Molotoff’s state- 
room door by day, our correspondent 
came to be on pleasant “good morning” 
terms with them despite the language 
barrier. He also had fun watching the 
plain-clothes guards on night duty catch 
occasional naps. 

Molotoff surprised 

everyone with his 

frequent public ap- 

pearances in the 

dining salon, 

lounges, and at 

deck games. He 

was extremely af- 

fable and soon had a nodding acquaint- 
ance with a number of fellow passengers. 
But as far as requests for comments to 
the press were concerned, Molotoff said 
nothing doing. 

GO WEST, ETC.: By the time this gets 
into print Oren Stephens ought to be 
holding forth from 235 Montgomery 
Street in the Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco, as our newest bureau chief. Events 
in the San Francisco-Oakland area have 
required more and more space in NEws- 
WEEK and now require a larger staff there 
to keep us informed for keeping you 
informed. 

A former Nieman Fellow in Journalism 
at Harvard, Stephens has been director 
of information at Stanford University for 
the past year. During the war he repre- 
sented the OWI and the United States 
Army as psychological warfare liaison 
officer at the Southeast Asia Command 
Headquarters of Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten in Kandy, Ceylon. A cer- 
tain kind of psychological warfare over 
the matter of “more information” goes on 
all the time between New York head- 
quarters and our bureaus. Stephens would 
seem to be well equipped. 


THE COVER: Congressman Charles A. 
Eaton (Rep.) is one of about 1,000 can- 
didates for the United States House of 
Representatives and Senate. Across the 
land these candidates are vigorously wind- 
ing up the 1946 campaign, the key point 
of which has been the resurgence of the 
Republican party. NEwswEExk Photogra- 
pher O. C. Sweet caught Rep. Eaton in 
this typical stumping pose in his own 
town of Watchung, N. J. For a composite 
picture of the current political scene, see 
page 25 (National Affairs) and page 20 
(Periscope). 
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(BASED ON A TRUE STORY) 


by Mr. Friendly 
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It’s a fact! ... 
When I take a walk at night I collect light. 
It’s waiting for me at 35 houses in town... 
warm glowing light that pours through the windows 
and shines on the lawn outside. 
I roll up this light and put it in a pocket next to my heart... 


You see, 35 homes are bright tonight because 
American Mutual and I discovered that a 
factory roof was dangerous...35 families are together because 
we noticed that a building was a few inches out of line! 
There are other lights too... 
Like the light in the home of a worker 
who broke his leg. We're paying the bills. 
It’s good, this finding light. 
One of the nicest things about insurance. 
Of course the glowing does attract swarms of 
insects on hot summer nights . . . But 
it’s worth it, believe me! 
THE BIGGEST EXTRA IN BUSINESS 
INSURANCE I. E. LOSS CONTROL* 
prevented this disaster ! 






















I.E. LOSS CONTROL 
is a special service. 


* “ ba 4 MEIN, — wo? 


Heid 


You; 
Your helping hand | 
when trouble comes! I.E. LOSS CONTROL doesn’t cost you a penny extra 
yet it reduces manufacturing costs. ..boosts 

profits and worker morale! 
Write for information today! American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. Dept. A-62, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





* Accident prevention based on principles of engineering 


A MERICA N MUTUA ‘# .. the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Agriculture Secretary Anderson is ex- 
pected to resign after elections because 
of illness. Possible successor: Roy L. 
Thompson, chairman of the Decontrol 
Board, or Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Kansas State College and brother 
of the general . . . President Truman 
soon will appoint a committee of 
top-ranking officials, headed by Attorney 
General Clark, to study what steps should 
be taken to rid Federal agencies of 
Communists and Communist sympathiz- 
ers . . . There’s sound basis for talk 
that Truman may call in Congress if 
negotiations with John L. Lewis fail and 
he goes ahead with his coal-strike threat. 
Truman has discussed it with close ad- 
visers . . . There may be some changes 
in the White House staff. Truman has 
asked Clark Clifford, a top adviser, to 
make a staft study and draw up recom- 
mendations. 


To Tell U. S. Story 


It hasn’t been announced, but Byrnes, 
with Truman’s probable backing, will call 
for a sharp expansion of the State Depart- 
ment’s overseas information program. 
Ambassadors in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica in particular recently have protested 
that the extensive wartime information 
programs of the OWI and the CIAA 
have been curtailed too sharply. Byrnes 
confirmed these views to his own satisfac- 
tion during his recent trip to Europe. As 
a result he already has told Truman and 
the Budget Bureau that U. S. foreign pol- 
icy and diplomacy require a substantial 
increase in informational and cultural ac- 
tivity abroad. He probably will ask that 
Congress increase by a third or more the 
present amount of funds for the purpose. 


Army-Navy Duplication 

Although little is said about it, the new 
budget cuts now under study for the 
Army and Navy are in effect aimed at 
unification of many military functions by 
administrative action. The White House 
has ordered top military officials to abolish 
every duplicating activity and to report 
on the amount of money that can be 
saved. Incidentally, the President’s execu- 
tive order of Oct. 15, vesting ultimate 
authority for purchase of all military sup- 


plies in the chairman of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board, was withheld from the 
press at the request of Under Secretary of 
War Royall. He thought its publication 
would stir up the Navy, which views it 
as a step toward merger. Richard R. 
Deupree, Munitions Board chairman, was 
unhappy about the suppression and pur- 
posely let the story “leak” during an in- 
terview in Cincinnati. 


Pro-Bradley Drive 


Determined to keep General Bradley 
on the job as Veterans Administrator, 
top White House officials have promised 
him a “long vacation” and more assist- 
ance. Several key men brought into the 
VA by Bradley have threatened to re- 
sign if he leaves on Jan. 1, as he had 
planned. 


Federal Hospital Program 


The press has generally overlooked the 
recent organization of the unique Federal 
Hospital Council, marking the launching 
of the government’s $375,000,000, five- 
year hospital-building program author- 
ized in the closing hours of the last Con- 
gress. Set up to determine where hospitals 
are needed and to approve their cost and 
financing, the independent council is 
composed of eight private citizens, 
mostly from the field of hospital manage- 
ment, who have no direct responsibility 
to either Federal or local governments. A 
$3,000,000 Federal appropriation has 
been granted to them for the survey of 
hospital needs, which have been esti- 
mated in a preliminary report to require 
$6,000,000,000. To participate in the hos- 
pital program a state or local community 
must put up $2 for each dollar the Fed- 
eral government advances. An unpubli- 
cized requirement expected to create a 
problem in some areas of the South is 
that the new hospitals must provide beds 
fer Negroes in proportion to their num- 
bers in the area served. 


National Notes 


A scandal involving procurement of 
UNRRA supplies, particularly medical 
items, is likely to break any dav... 
High-ranking Naval officers accompany- 
ing reservists on recent “refresher” 
cruises have been talking about ringing 
a “potential enemy” with guided missiles 
which can be released at a moment’s 
notice . . . The Army soon will ask its 

rsonnel to choose a new blue dress uni- 

rm from among fourteen styles which 
soldiers and Wacs will model in a tour 
of Army posts . . . Budget Director Webb 


is aiming at a Federal budget for next 
year of not more than $32,000,000,000, 
although requests from Federal agencies 
are reported to total well over $36,- 
000,000,000. 


Trends Abroad 


"Tokyo is worried about the probable 
political influence of the first batch of Jap 
prisoners from Manchuria, who arrive in 
a few weeks. The men are expected to be 
chosen for release by the Russians on the 
basis of their home locales and their Com- 
munist indoctrination. They’re referred to 
in Tokyo as “the advance guard of the. 
Russian invasion” . . . The Russians are 
refusing to take part in any conference on 
Japanese reparations unless the questions 
of Jap assets in Sakhalin, the Kuriles, and 
removals of machinery from Manchuria 
are excluded from the agenda .. . Brit- 
ain intends to maintain a military mis- 
sion in Italy even after the peace treaty 
is signed. 





Suppressed Documents 


Publication of captured official Ger- 
man documents again is being held u 
in the State Department, this time in det- 
erence to British wishes. The U.S. 
agreed some time ago to suppress docu- 
ments dealing with the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s prewar ideas on European politics 
and the Third Reich. Now London 
wants material on certain other sub- 
jects withheld from publication and so 
far is having its way. 


Swiss Water ‘Route 


Switzerland sees a potential direct wa- 
ter route to the Mediterranean in the 
Italian Government’s recent appointment 
of a commission to draw up plans for a 
major canal between Milan and Cremona. 
The primary purpose of the Italian plan 
would be to make industrial Milan acces- 
sible to smaller seagoing ships from the 
Adriatic by way of the Po River to Cre- 
mona. But the canal could be extended to 
Lake Maggiore, making Locarno, near the 
lake’s head, a Swiss port. Financing of the 
canal project, which may be handled by 
Swiss banks, is expected to be discussed 
at an early meeting between an Italian 
and a Swiss commission. 


Soviet Shake-up in Berlin 


The Communist defeat in the Berlin 
elections is likely to result in a radical 
shake-up of the Soviet regime in the 
German capital. Reports from Moscow 
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indicate that the Soviet political commis- 
sar, Colonel Tulpanoff, will be removed 
and that German Communist leaders 
Ulbricht and Grotewohl may be replaced 
by Paul Merker, a more aggressive type 
of firebrand. Moreover, it is not unlikely 
that the Russians, who supply most of 
the Berliners’ food, may now limit ship- 
ments from their zone and confront the 
other three Allies with the unenviable 
task of explaining to the population that 
it will have to eat less under a democrati- 


cally elected administration than under a: 


Communist regime. 


German Farm Plan 


The U.S. Military Government in 
Germany is drawing up a plan for a 
“trial land reform” in the American zone. 
Recipients of land will first lease it from 
its present owners for three years. If 
they farm the land successfully for that 
period, they will then be permitted to 
buy it. Of the land to be parceled out 
in this way, 43% will be state and com- 
munity holdings, 21% land owned by 
family foundations and trusts, 15% 
Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe property, 
10% church land, 7% private estates, 
and 4% former Nazi party holdings. It 
is estimated that the program will oblige 
fewer than 1,300 persons to sell more 
than one-tenth of their personal holdings. 


Foreign Notes 


One reason why the Egyptians aren’t 
too impressed with the British offer to 
get out of Egypt is that it’s the 64th 
London has made since 1882 . . . Rudolph 
Schoenfeld, former minister to the exiled 
governments in London, is scheduled to 
become U.S. Minister in Bucharest but 
will not assume his post until the peace 
treaty with Rumania is signed . . . Dis- 
count talk of atom-bomb work in Brazil. 
However, experts say that while the re- 
ported Sao Paulo uranium deposits are 
not usable, Brazil’s beach sands contain 
thorium which is useful to nuclear physi- 
cists. Special patrols now guard the 
beaches . . . UNRRA has put displaced 
persons to work in Germany making 
children’s dresses from old Nazi flags. 


Unions in Wall Street 





The move to unionize white-collar 
workers is growing in Wall Street with 
the independent United Financial Em- 
ployes Union, already representing New 
York Stock Exchange employes, now 
being strongly challenged by the CIO’s 
Financial Employes Guild, a division of 
the United Office & Professional Workers 
of America. Both unions have national 
ambitions, shared by the AFL’s Office 
Employes International Council, which 
is looking into the eligibility of Federal 
Reserve Bank employes. Meanwhile the 
Labor Department is starting a quiet 
investigation of the country’s banks and 
investment houses to see if they are 
living up to Federal wage and hour 


‘regulations, to which they have been 


ruled subject. The check was started 
after a flood of employe protests. 


Auto Notes 


Rubber-industry experts predict that 
by early next year the demand for truck 
and bus tires will be met but that a tight 
situation will continue in passenger-car 
tires, with only a 10% production increase 
likely for 1947 . . . Increasing imports of 
natural rubber soon will permit its use 
in greater proportion in tires and other 
products. However, continued use of 
synthetic rubber will be required in order 
to keep the synthetic industry alive. The 
amount of synthetic will be greater in 
the smaller tires . .. The Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers is working on stand- 
ardized types of bumpers designed to 
eliminate interlocking. 





t - 
Price Forecast 


Two weeks ago Periscope pub- 
lished a price forecast based on a 
survey of 30 outstanding econo- 
mists. The average of their predic- 
tions was that wholesale com- 
modity prices would rise -another 
8 to 10%; that over-all living costs 
would rise about half as much be- 
fore turning downward; that prices 
would level off by April and be 
definitely downward by the third 
quarter of 1947. This week Peri- 
scope asked fifteen of the econo- 
mists whether the recent rapid lift- 
) ing of price controls had changed 
their view on the general outlook. 


The findings: 


@ Most of the analysts stood on 
their original estimates, having dis- 
counted decontrol in advance. 


@ Several believe wholesale com- 
modity prices, which already had 
approximated the predicted 10% 
rise, are now fairly near their peak. 
@ Some of the government econo- 
mists believe that the trend has 
been accelerated toward a higher 
peak. 

@ The time of the expected down- 
turn may be advanced by two or 
three months. 

@ On the whole the informal re- 
check indicates an average forecast 
that prices are nearing their peak 
and should turn downward in the 
first half of 1947. 
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Business Footnotes 


Puerto Rico, now negotiating a con- 
tract for its 1947 sugar crop with the 
Commodity Credit Corp., feels that it 
got a bad deal on the present agreement 
and expects the new contract to make 
amends either by readjusting the 1946 
rate or increasing the 1947 price to 
compensate for past losses . . . A prefabri- 
cated aluminum house will be manu- 
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factured by the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. under a market-guarantee 
contract soon to be announced by the 
NHA .. . Heavy purchases of castor 
beans in Brazil by Russia and England 
at prices far above the OPA ceiling are 
aggravating a severe castor-oil shortage 
—good news to children but a problem 
to the automotive industry, a heavy user 
of the oil for brake fluids. 


* 


Movie Lines 


Wa Disney is due in Dublin soon 
to do research for a new film starring a 
leprechaun . . . Rome cinema observers 
are enthusiastic about the latest Italian 
film, “Sciuscia” (the Italian bootblack’s 
pronunciation of “shoeshine”), dealing 
with the symbolic. experiences of two 
Italian boys who become corrupted dur- 
ing the occupation period. They say it’s 
even better than “Open City,” the Italian 
anti-Fascist film now running for its 36th 
week in a New York theater . . . Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox will spend $100,000 
in a countrywide search for a teen-aged 
team to play in its forthcoming “Segar 
Trek”—the story of seven orphaned chil- 
dren who traveled with the second Mis- 
souri caravan in 1844 . . . The youthful 
movie comic Donald O’Connor will be 
given the big-star treatment by Universal- 
International, starting with a personal- 
appearance tour. 


Book Notes 


Fiorello La Guardia, UNRRA director 
and former mayor of New York, plans to 
start his autobiography around the first 
of the year, with publication by Lippin- 
cott scheduled for 1948 . . . T. H. White, 
author of “Mistress Masham’s Repose,” 
has completed a satiric novel of Ireland, 
“The Elephant and the Kangaroo,” for 
spring publication by G. P. Putnam ... 
John Steinbeck’s first full-length novel 
since “The Grapes of Wrath” (1939) will 
appear early next year: It’s titled “The 
Wayward Bus” . . . Two biographies of 
Thackeray are coming: Howell, Soskin 
will publish Lisle Bell’s “William Make- 
peace Thackeray” and Scribners, Lionel 
Stevenson’s “The Showman of Vanity 
Fair” . . . M. J. MacManus, who wrote 
“Jackdaw in Dublin,” is the author of a 
biography of Eamon de Valera to be 
brought out soon by Ziff-Davis. 


Radio Notes 

Edgar Bergen is toying with the idea 
of arranging his radio time so that he'll 
work only 26 weeks a year. He’d like to 
alternate every other week or month with 
another star, perhaps Fred Allen. Bergen 
believes present schedules work hardships 
on artists and staffs and that alternating 
would result in better shows. He doesn't 
mind recorded programs but feels no 
more than one good show a week can 
be recorded anyway . . . The veteran 
movie actor Charles Coburn is planning 
a network show for ABC featuring him- 
self as an old-time confidence man. 
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The Elections-Republican Sweep 


Using its established previewing system NEWSWEEK 
herewith presents a final forecast of the Nov. 5 Congressional 
elections by 50 of the best-informed Washington political 
writers. On Oct. 7 the group predicted a close result, with a 
Republican House indicated and a down-the-stretch race for 
control of the Senate. This week Periscope invited the ex- 
perts to make a reappraisal of the political outlook in the light 
cf subsequent events. To each participant it put the ques- 
tions: 


How will the new House and Senate be divided along 
party lines? What are the chief factors influencing the vot- 
ers—Those aiding the Democrats and those helping the Re- 
publicans? What will be the trend of the 80th Congress in 
domestic policies, and in foreign policy? 


This is the composite opinion of the 50 leading observers 
of political trends: 
@ The Republicans will gain 36 seats in the House, giving 
them a margin of 2] seats and the responsibility of naming 
a Speaker and organizing the body. Forty-two of the 50 
analysts predicted that the GOP would win control of the 
House. 
€ The outcome of the Senate contest is a tossup. On the 
average, the correspondents gave the Republicans a gain of 
nine seats which would throw the Senate into a tie. Twenty- 
five participants predicted the Senate would go Republican. 
@ The new Congress will express even more opposition 
than the 79th Congress to the domestic program of President 
Truman, but will continue to support the Administration on 
foreign policy. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


l—Here are comparative tables showing the political make-up 
of the House and Senate as they now stand, the consensus of the 
50 correspondents on Oct. 7, and their revised opinion as of this 
week. The figures represent the average of the answers. 


House of Present Oct. 7 Nov. 4 
Representatives Membership Forecast Forecast 
Democrats 241* | 213 206 
Republicans 192 221 228 
Other parties 2 1 1 


Control of the House of Representatives requires 218 seats. 
*Including five vacant seats formerly held by Democrats. 


US. Present Oct. 7 Nov. 4 

Senate Membership Forecast Forecast 
Democrats 56 50 48 
Republicans 89 - 46 48 
Other parties 1 0 0. 


Up for contest this year are 24 seats held by the Democrats, 
ten by Republicans, one by a Progressive. Control of the 
Senate requires 49 seats. 


in House Forecast; Senate Close 


2—Indicate in order of importance the specific factors which 
will play the biggest part in influencing the voting. NEwswEEx 
included a list of possible factors. Most often checked were: 
Factors helping the Republicans: 
a—Desire for a change. 
b—White House confusion. 
c—Opposition to Democratic tie-up with left wing. 
d—The meat famine and the Administration’s subsequent 
reversal on controls. 
e—Revolt against restrictions other than meat. 
f—Failure of the Administration to write a firm labor policy. 


Factors helping the Democrats: 

a—Distrust of GOP by organized labor. 

b—Fear that a Republican victory would lead to scrapping 
of New Deal reforms. 

c—Return of meat to the butcher shops; easing of other 
consumer-goods shortages. 

d—High level employment at relatively good jobs. 

e—Effective CIO-PAC electioneering. 

‘f—A heavy vote. 

Forty participants checked “Desire for a change” as a prin- 
cipal pro-Republican factor and 27 checked “Distrust of GOP 
by organized labor” as a chief pro-Democratic factor. 

Other factors cited as helping the Republicans, in order of fre- 
quency, were: dissatisfaction of left wing with Truman; schism 
in the New Deal united front; a light vote. Other pro-Democratic 
factors: higher prices; Republicans reaping the blame for break- 
down of controls; fear that GOP might change foreign policy. 

8—What do you think will be the trend of the new Congress? 

Greater support of Administration foreign policy . 7 
About same degree of support on foreign policy . . 84 
Toward withdrawal of support on foreign policy. . 6 
Greater support of Administration domestic policy . 0 
Continuation of present conflict over domestic policy 
Even greater opposition to domestic policy . ; 
(All participants did not check an alternative in each category) 


TO BE NOTED 


No correspondent predicted a Democratic gain in the House 
or in the Senate. The most optimistic Republican, prediction for 
the House was 271 seats, compared with 245 in the Oct. 7 pre- 
view; most optimistic Democratic forecast, 228 as compund to 
246 in the Oct. 7 survey. 

In the Senate the smallest Republican gain forecast was five 
seats; the largest, 14. 

Ten participants switched from forecasting a Democratic House 
on Oct. 7 to a Republican House; eighteen switched from Demo- 
cratic to Republican forecasts for the Senate. 

@ 


1] 
38 


| aon were invited to supplement the check list with 
their own comments. Some of their remarks: 

“Voters have become convinced that the Administration has 
lost the capacity to govern.” 

“Accumulation of resentment of fourteen ag 

“A record off-year protest vote, especially by housewives.” 

“Defection of Catholics and racial groups because of Com- 
munism and Russia.” 





PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 








Phelps H. Adams, New York Sun 
Robert C, Albright, Washington Post 


Raymond P, Brandt, St, Louis Post-Dispatch 

Walker S, Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

James J, Butler, New Britain Herald, Newark 
Ledger, others 


Frederic W, Collins, Providence Journal 


Bulkley Griffin, Boston Traveler, others 
Charles $, Groves, Boston Globe 
Theodore C, Al ord, Kansas City Star {ey G, Hayden, Detroit News 
alter C, Homaday, Dallas Morning News 
Nelson C, Hyde, Philadelphia Bulletin 
Arthur Sears Henning, Chicago Tribune 
William K, Hutchinson, Intemational News Service 


Edward Jamieson, Houston Chronicle, New Or- 


Thomas F, Reynolds, Chicago Sun 
Robert L, Riggs, Louisville Courier-Journal 
ack Steele, New York Herald Tribune 
omas L, Stokes, United Features Syndicate 
Mark Sullivan, Herald Tribune Syndicate* 
Mark Thistlethwaite, Indianapolis News, others 
Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan League of 


Home Dailies 





Charles M, Dean, Cincinnati Enquirer leans States, others Charles Van Devander, New York Post 

Cecil B, Dickson, Gannett News Service Carleton Kent, Chicago Times Lucian C, Warren, Buffalo Courier-Express 
Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Monitor Frank R, Kent, Baltimore Sun Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, Sacra- 
Peter Edson, Newspaper Enterprise Association Daniel M. Kidney, Indianapolis Times, others mento Bee, others 

Morris D, Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star Arthur Krock, New York Times Lyle C, Wilson, United Press Associations 
Truman T, Felt, St, Louis Star-Times Paul R, Leach, Chicago Daily News, others Richard L, Wilson, Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Nat §, Finney, Minneapolis Star and Tribune G, Gould Lincoln, Washington Evening Star Paul Wooton, New Orleans Times-Picayune 

Doris Fleeson, Bell Syndicate Lowell Mellett, Washington Evening Star, others James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 

Dewey L, Fleming, Baltimore Sun Radford E, Mobley, Jr., Detroit Free Press, others 


Mark Foote, Booth Papers 
Warren B, Francis, Los Angeles Times 


*Substituting for an Oct. 7 participant whose 
forecast was not available. 

















Complete employee data with Kardex visible a specification 
record assures effective handling of all personne 


administration. 


Efficient filing systems provide detailed information instantly. 
Kompakt Fasteners in folders segregate important personnel forms. 








Man-Power Productiveness Responds 


to full use of Ra 


FACT-POWER 
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Checking references with Col-Velopes 
prepared by each applicant assures a high 
percentage of prompt and accurate replies. 
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vid 


iotity lists, maintained in visible indexing equipment, pro- 


€ convenient reference in both plant and personnel office. 


@ Profitable production—so largely 
dependent on dovetailing human ap- 
titudes with job specifications—is 
greatly gh te when management 
possesses adequate “ Fact-Power.” 
Record-keeping systems and rou- 
tines dnvekipel by Remington Rand 
are being used most effectively by 
many employers for this pugpose. 
These “tools” of administration 
assure reference to data needed in 
hiring or in considering promotions 
or transfers. They justify decisions, 
prove compliance with regulations, 


SYSTEMS 


and lead to higher morale and lower 
turnover among working people. 
Possibly your personnel routines 
could produce better results at less 
cost, with these management control 
facilities. Ask us about them. 


PRACTICAL PERSONNEL 
SYSTEMS 


... with complete case his- 
tory data, are described in 
our 88-page study ‘’Person- 
nel Administration ... Re- 
cords and Procedure.” Ask 
our nearest Branch Office 
for a copy. 


o pers 3 
315 Fourth Ave., 
DIVISION New York 10,N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Payroll preparation with new Multi-Matic system assures accuracy 


and saves work. All records are completed in one writing! 





Racetrack in a Laboratory 





George DeHaven and Forrest Frampton 


J E&H Associates, Engine Test Laboratory Extra values through 





JAcK & HEINTZ 
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“torture chambers” of our engine laboratory where hi 
the world’s largest pressure-die-cast, four- a 

cycle engine is going through its paces. Under 
sustained tests this new Jack & Heintz , 
slide-valve engine reveals exceptional fuel economy. Its weight is far less than that of conventional rE 
automobile engines. It is more efficient and has a much wider speed range. : 
This new engine is typical of Jack & Heintz achievements through mass precision. F 
This rare combination of high precision and mass production is creating better engines, ’ 
electric motors, refrigeration compressors, aircraft accessories, f 
bearings and magnetos today, and is developing other revolutionary products for tomorrow. , 
JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio | ! 
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Truman is prepared for Republican control of the Senate as 
well as the House after next week’s election. His political ad- 
: yvisers have warned him to brace himself for the worst. 


Democratic analysts still hope to save the Senate, but they now 
concede that it may be lost along with the House. 


The President refuses to be downcast about long-range political 
prospects. He is telling his associates that it may be easier to 
lay the foundations for a successful 1948 campaign with a 
frankly hostile Congress in full control at the Capitol. 


Truman’s inclination is to fight the prospective Republican 
Congress down the line on domestic issues, while inviting con- 
tinued cooperation where foreign policy is concerned 


His old security and welfare program, including such items as 
health insurance, minimum wages, housing and slum clearance, 
and broadened social-insurance legislation, probably will be 
submitted to the next Congress as it was to the last. This time, 
if Republicans are in control, he thinks he can force them to 
accept full responsibility for killing it. 


Bipartisan cooperation on certain domestic policies, particularly 
such measures as universal training and merger of the military 
services, which impinge upon foreign relations, also is favored 
by the White House. 


A coalition Cabinet setup with several influential Republicans, 
preferably members of Congress, replacing present Democratic 
members, is being discussed, but not very seriously, by some 
‘of Truman’s advisers. 


Objections to this plan are that it would prevent the President 
from fighting a Republican Congress and thus drawing the 
issues for 1948, and that it wouldn’t necessarily assure cooper- 
ation anyway. Two Republicans, Stimson and Knox, served in 
the Cabinet through the war and one, Patterson, is still there. 


A national crisis, such as a nationwide strike, clearly requiring 
cooperation between Congress and the Administration, might 
force serious consideration of the bipartisan plan, however. 


Long-range labor policy is still undetermined, What kind of 
legislation, if any, Truman will propose to the next Congress 
hasn’t been decided. He may wait for Congress to take the 


initiative, counting upon his veto power to force an acceptable 
compromise. 


Big-name mediation boards composed of representatives of 
labor, management, and the public to handle specific crises in 
labor-management relations as they arise are tentatively favored 


by John R. Steelman, the President’s top adviser on labor 
matters. ‘ 


Fact-finding on a voluntary basis, the plan now in operation, 
is still defended by Labor Secretary Schwellenbach. He claims 
that all of last winter’s stoppages finally were settled by fact- 
finding and insists that this method can be made to work better 
as it is perfected by experience. 


A Senate equally divided between Republicans and Democrats 
(see Periscope Preview) would create a tough organizational 
problem. Ordinarily the Vice President would break the tie and 


keep control in the hands of the party controlling the Adminis- 
tration, but now there is no Vice President. 


Such a stalemate could be broken only by desertion of a Repub- 
lican senator to the Democrats or vice versa, or by mutual con- 
sent of the two parties for one of them to organize the Senate. 
Leaders of both parties want control and wouldn't readily 
consent to waive their rights. 


A deserter from either party would have to bear the onus of de- 
priving his associates of committee chairmanships and the power 
and perquisites that go with them. He would have to be a brave 
politician. 

e 


House organization will be simplified if the Republicans win 
control. A Republican victory would mean a large turnover in 
membership, and new members will be more inclined to accept 
reforms provided by the La Follette-Monroney Act than old 
members with seniority. rights. 


Rules streamlining the House by cutting down the number of 
committees in compliance with this act now are believed to 


_ have a good chance for quick adoption. ‘ 


A long list of manufactured articles will be released from price 
control within the next week. Others will follow before the first 
of the year. Officials estimate that more than half the national 
economy will be freed by Jan. 1. 


Principal cost-of-living items—food, clothing, and rent—will 
soon be two-thirds free. A large segment of the clothing indus- 
try will join most foods on the free list shortly. Rent controls 
will remain, but higher ceilings may be allowed early next year. 


Building materials and such durables as automobiles will be 
kept under control for a long time if the OPA has its way, but 
OPA Chief Porter concedes that the new Congress may force 
acceleration of his decontrol program. 


Creation of a liquidation office to parcel out remaining price- 
control duties among permanent government departments and 
agencies next year is under consideration by the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 


Abolition of the veto on debate in the UN Security Council is 
now favored by the State Department. A charter amendment 
confining the veto power to actions, as distinct from debate, 
will be supported by the U. S. delegation if presented at the 
New York Assembly meeting. 


Big Three veto power on actions will continue to be defended 
by the U.S., however. Administration officials are convinced that 
Congress wouldn't stand for abolition of this power now and 
won't for some years to come. 


Criticism of the veto is encouraged by U.S. spokesmen as a way 
of impressing upon Russia the view that this power should be 
used more sparingly by Russian diplomats. 


Difference between the State Department and the services 
over the advisability of long-distance airplane flights may cancel 
out some of these projects. Diplomats feel that such demon- 
strations only alarm the Russians and make them harder to deal 
with. Army and Navy officials insist that the demonstrations will 
be a deterrent to further Russian expansion. 























DUTY is more than Skin deep! 


Beneath the sleek beauty of the new 
models lies duty—the hidden functions 
required of an automobile. 

Deep inside the gleaming exteriors, 
are mechanical devices, assuring the per- 
formance that keeps the new cars sold. 

In moreand more of these mechanical 
devices, ball bearings carry the loads, 
lick friction and wear—and keep mov- 
ing parts moving precisely...in posi- 
tion...for greatly extended periods. 





Nationwide replacement and 
small order service, wherever 


you see this sign. 





Ball Bearings!” 


For nothing rolls like a ball: 

New Departure, world’s largest maker 
of ball bearings, combines that funda- 
mental fact with tough, forged steel, pre- 
cision finished; a wealth of practical ex- 
perience—and an earnest desire to serve. 

No wonder so many 
makers of new and better 
things are proud to say, “It 
rolls on New Departure 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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ELECTIONS: The Democrats and Defeatism 


Defeatism, the nemesis of all political 
organizations, last week overtook the 
Democratic party on a nationwide scale 
for the first time in fourteen years of 
consecutive triumphs at the polls. From 
the top man in the White House to the 
lowest precinct worker ringing doorbells, 
the feeling was much the same: A Re- 
publican trend had at last caught up with 
them. 

In Washington, Democratic leaders 
were prepared for the worst—loss of not 
only the House on Nov. 5, but possibly 
the Senate as well. True, a few still clung 
to the hope that both might be saved, 
but they talked in the narrowest margins, 
a majority of two or three seats in each 
branch. Republicans, on the other hand, 
were revising their estimates upward 
almost daily. Needing 26 seats to capture 
the House, and ten to take over control 


President and First Lady: Will Democratic defeatism limit their residence in White House to two more years? 


of the Senate, they envisioned picking 
up 35 to 50 House seats, and nine to 
eleven in the Senate. 

The pre-election evidence was hardly 
‘calculated to inject last-minute enthusi- 
asm into the Democratic camp. The 
findings of political writers and polls, and 
the betting odds in most states heavily 
favored the GOP. A NEwswEEK Periscope 
survey of 50 Washington correspondents 
(see page 20) showed that 42 of them 





believe the Republicans will win the 
House. A nationwide Gallup poll found 
that 56 per cent of prospective voters 
intend to vote for GOP candidates. By 
regions, only the South showed a prefer- 
ence for Democratic nominees. 

Polls About Polls: In New York, a 
statewide poll by The New York Daily 
News found Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
leading his Democratic opponent, Sen. 
James M. Mead, by an overwhelming 
7 to 3 margin. In Ohio, a sampling by 
six newspapers* of 33 key counties 
showed Thomas J. Herbert, GOP candi- 
date for governor, leading the hitherto- 
favored Democratic incumbent, Gov. 


Frank J. Lausche, 52.4 to 47.6 per cent. 


In Washington State, Harry P. Cain, 
Republican choice for the Senate seat 
held by Hugh B. Mitchell, was leading 
Mitchell 53 to 47 per cent in a sampling 


by The Washington Public Opinion panel. 
In Pennsylvania, a poll of Philadelphia 
by The Philadelphia Bulletin gave Gov. 
Edward J. Martin, GOP candidate for 
the Senate, 54 per cent, and his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Sen. Joseph F. Guffey, 
81 per cent, with 15 per cent undecided. 

If these evidences were not enough, 








*Columbus Citizen, Cleveland Press, Cincinnati 
Post, Akron Beacon-Journal, Dayton Herald, Youngs- 
town Vindicator. 


Democratic leaders had their own con- 
fidential reports; they were uniformly 
pessimistic. With only a week of cam- 
paigning still left, Democratic headquar- 
ters made a final move. To all sections of 
the nation last week it dispatched record- 
ed speeches for broadcast by radio, each 
carrying introductions in the voice of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, dubbed in from 
recordings of his vote-getting campaign 
addresses of other years. If the magic 
voice from the past could not inspire the 
voters, then little else would. 


nd 


LABOR: John L.’s Coup 


Not even if John L. Lewis had made 
the unbeatable bet, “Heads I win, tails 
you lose,” would he have felt more con- 
fident of besting the Truman Administra- 
tion last week. A shrewd strategist, the 
president of the AFL United Mine 


Workers backed the Administration into 
a corner on Oct. 21 by accusing Secre- 
tary of the Interior J. A. Krug of “breach- 
ing” UMW’s current contract with the 
government-controlled soft-coal mines on 





Harris & Ewing 


two technical matters involving vacation 
pay and welfare funds. Pointing also to 
“significant changes in government wage 
policy,” Lewis demanded a meeting “for 
the purposes of negotiating new arrange- 
ments affecting wages, hours, rules, prac- 
tices, differentials, inequalities, and all 
other pertinent matters.” The date: Nov. 
1, four days before election. 

When Krug, touring Western reclama- 
tion projects, denied any breach and de- 
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The Johnston (Pa.) Democrat 


Key to Lewis strategy is the miners’ “no contract, no work” tradition 


clined to reopen negotiations, Lewis tele- 
graphed this ultimatum: “Failure on your 
part to honor this meeting . . . will void 
the Krug-Lewis agreement.” Any legal- 
istic argument as to who was right seemed 
unimportant compared with Lewis's im- 
plicit threat: Under the UMW’s historic 
policy of “no contratt, no work,” 400,000 
miners in 7,000 mines in 28 states would 
fail to report to their jobs. 

With only a 40-day supply of coal above 


ground as winter approached, Lewis’s hot. 


potato landed squarely in President Tru- 
man’s hands. Temporarily, the President 
juggled it, apparently standing by Krug. 
This week, Mr. Truman gave ground: He 
announced that Krug had agreed to re- 
open negotiations with Lewis, that there 
would be no coal strike. Lewis had clearly 
won the first round. 





Significance 


Politically, Lewis’s strike threat puts 
the Administration in a dilemma. If it 
yields, a tremendous outcry will arise 
from those who believe it has coddled la- 
bor. If it stands firm and the miners strike, 
the Administration will be blamed for 
not preventing strikes. Either course 
might have a tremendous effect on the 
Congressional elections. 


Economically, Lewis's demands, if 
granted, would breach the national wage 
policy and might precipitate a second 
round of wage demands and strikes by 
other unions. However this might affect 
the national economy, it would gain for 
Lewis, who is already headed for the AFL 
presidency next year, the same prestige 
with the labor movement which his bit- 
ter rival, CIO President Philip Murray, 
won by pioneering the 18%-cent hourly 
raise formula last winter. 
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SCARCITIES: Sugar Soon 


The 188,000 tons of raw sugar and 
13,000 tons of refined sugar that lay 
aboard freighters in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other Atlantic harbors might 
have been in Timbuktu for all the good 
it did sugar-starved Easterners. The sugar, 
mostly Cuban and Puerto Rican cane, 
could not be unloaded as long as the 
four-week-old strikes of AFL masters, 
mates, and pilots and CIO marine en- 
gineers continued. Neither could the 
American Sugar Refining Co.’s stock of 





*Typical miners: Pete Natasi and his buddy, 275- 

und “Uncle Tony” Passarallo, at Sterling mine, 

akerton, Pa. “Uncle Tony” has been a miner for 30 
years. 
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8,000 tons of refined sugar in New York 
sweeten any coffee so long as the eight- 
week-old strike of AFL truck drivers 
lasted. 

The black-market price of sugar hit 
$66 a hundred pounds, if it could be 
found. Many sugar refineries were locked 
tight. Bakeries shut down or stopped 
making sweet pastries. Candy-manufac- 
turers also closed; thin mints and candied % 
cherries were merely memories. Sugar 
ration cards were valueless while grocers 
had no sugar on their shelves; the OPA 
had to extend the expiration date of 
stamps No. 9 and 10 from Oct. 31 to Nov. 
30. The Agriculture Department’s emer- 
gency order to divert beet sugar from 
the West came too late to be of much 
help. 

Then last Wednesday, Oct. 23, the log. 
jam began breaking. Sugar trucks rolled 
again in New York when their drivers 
won $1-cent-an-hour raises. Three days 
later the shipping strike, which had tied 
up 1,181 vessels on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, ended when the AFL and CIO 
accepted 15 per cent raises. Soon sugar 
would be back—in the East. The Pacific 
Coast, however, still had to worry about 
the 314 ships tied up in its harbors and 
the two-month-old walkout of 25,000 
Hawaiian cane workers. 


Se 


BUREAUS: Talk Trouble 


As Federal prosecutor at the Wash- 
ington trial of 30 alleged seditionists, 
O. John Rogge was not dismayed when 
the death of the presiding judge brought 
a mistrial and the apparently indefinite 
suspension of the government’s elabo- 
rate case (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 11, 1944). 
Nothing if not persistent, the special 
assistant to the Attorney General decided 
after V-E Day that he might pick up 
new evidence from the captured Nazi 
leaders. Last spring Rogge and a small 
staff headed for Nuremberg. After eleven 
weeks, he returned with a lengthy re- 
port on his findings. 

His recommendations were twofold: 
(1) Drop the sedition case but (2) on 
the basis of what he had learned in 
Germany, tell the public, as a_post- 
mortem object lesson in international 
Fascism, how Hitler sought to woo 
Americans to his cause. 

Studying the prominent names Rogge 

had dredged up, Attorney General Tom 
Clark marked the report confidential and 
filed it away. On a speaking tour vaca- 
tion last week the irked Rogge aired 
some of his findings before Swarthmore 
College, Pa., political-science students. 
His chief charges: 
@ In their frantic efforts to beat Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at the polls, the Nazis had 
conspired with the late W. H. Davis, oil 
promoter and close friend of John L. 
Lewis, to influence the mine-union leader 
to denounce Roosevelt in 1940. 


@ In their drive to keep America out of 
war the Nazis had considered a number of 
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Americans ‘vhem they thought might be 
sympathetic- prominent among them Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler, former Vice President 
John N. Garner, and the Rev. Charles 
Coughlin. 

Late Friday night, en route to another 
speaking engagement at Seattle, Wash., 
Rogge made an unscheduled stop at the 


.Spokane airport. An FBI agent greeted 


him with an irate message from his boss. 
For “willfully” violating a Justice Depart- 
ment rule against disclosing confidential 
matter, Rogge was fired. 


oe ° 


POLITICS: Odds-On 


Because politicians watch gambling 
odds on .elections as fairly accurate por- 
tents of the probable ‘outcome, NEws- 
wEEK last week made a state-by-state 
survey of odds now being quoted on 1946 
races. The survey disclosed two things: 
(1) Little bettor interest in many races 
because the outcome appears certain; 
(2) A heavy predominance of GOP favor- 
ites. The following are the odds currently 
quoted in states where reliable informa- 
tion could be obtained: 


€ California: 2 to 1 that Knowland (R) 
beats Rogers (D) for senator; even 
money he will win by 100,000. 


€ Colorado: 6 to 5 that Lavington (R) 
beats Knous (D) for governor; 7 to 5 
that Gillespie (R) beats Carroll (D) for 
House, First District (Denver). 


€ Connecticut: 2 to 1 that Baldwin (R) 
beats Tone (D) for senator; 5 to 4 that 
Republicans take four out of the six 
Congressional seats. 


€ Delaware: 5 to 2 that Williams (R) 
beats Tunnell (D) for senator; 5 to 2 
that Boggs (R) beats Traynor (D) for 
House, at large. 

€ Idaho: Even money that Robins (R) 
beats Williams (D) for governor; even 
money Dworshak (R) beats Donart (D) 
for senator; 2 to 1 that Sanborn (R) 
beats Leguineche (D) for House, Second 
District. 


@ Indiana: 5 to 2 that Jenner (R) beats 
Townsend (D) for senator. 


€ Maryland: 2 to 1 that Lane (D) beats 
McKeldin (R) for governor; even money 
that O’Conor (D) beats Markey (R) for 
senator. 


@ Massachusetts: 10 to 7 that Tobin (D) 
beats Bradford (R) for governor; 10 to 
9 that Walsh (D) beats Lodge (R) for 
senator. 

@ Michigan: Even money that Sigler (R) 
beats Van Wagoner (D) by 150,000 for 
governor. 

@ Missouri: 7 to 5 that Kem (R) beats 
Briggs (D) for senator; even money that 
Reeves (R) beats Axtell (D) for the 
House, Fifth District. 

@ Montana: 3 to 2 that Erickson (D) 
beats Ecton (R) tor senator. 

@ Nevada: Even money that Pittman 
(D) beats Jepson (R) for governor; 8 to 
2 that Bunker (D) beats Malone (R) for 


senator. 


@ New York: 8 to 1 that Dewey (R) 
beats Mead (D) for governor; 2 to 1 that 
Ives (R) beats Lehman (D) for senator. 
@ Ohio: 7 to 5 that Herbert (R) beats 
Lausche (D) for governor; 2 to 1 that 
Bricker (R) beats Huffman (D) for 
senator. 


@ Oklahoma: Even money that Turner 
(D) beats Flynn (R) by 25,000 for 
governor; even money that Harris (R) 
beats Monroney (D) for the House, Fifth 
District. 


@ Pennsylvania: 4 to 1 that Duff (R) 
beats Rice (D) for governor; 3 to 1 that 
Martin (R) beats Guffey (D) for senator. 
@ Rhode Island: 6 to 5 that Pastore (D) 
beats Murphy (R) for governor; 6 to 5 
that McGrath (D) beats Dyer (R) for 
senator; 6 to 5 that Fogarty (D) beats 
Kelly (R) for the House, Second District. 


@ Utah: 3 to 1 that Murdock (D) beats 
Watkins (R) for senator; 3 to 1 that 
Granger (D) beats Wilson (R) for the 
House, First District; 3 to 1 that Robinson 
(D) beats Dawson (R), Second District. 
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@ Washington: 10 to 7 that Cain (R) 
beats Mitchell (D) for senator. 


@ West Virginia: 3 to 2 that Kilgore (D) 
beats Sweeney (R) for senator; even 
money that Hedrick (D) beats Neff (R) 
for the House, Sixth District. 
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NEW YORK: Dewey & Co. 


The reporter's question was blunt. 
Would Thomas E. Dewey, if reelected 
governor of New York on Nov. 5, serve 
out his full four-year term? 

Dewey’s reply was brief: “I hope so.” 

Would he remain governor even if “a 
more attractive offer came along”? 

This time, Dewey was even more 
equivocal: “I think I have answered that 
question as well as it can be answered.” 

What was in the minds of the question- 
ing newsmen last week was obvious. Dur- 
ing the 1942 gubernatorial campaign, 
Dewey had said: “For my part, I shall 
devote the next four years exclusively to 
the service of the people of New York.” 
The words “for my part” had proved to 
be the key; when the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1944 drafted him 
for its Presidential candidate, Dewey 
promptly accepted. Now the words “I 
hope so” similarly left the door ajar for 
another try at the Presidency in 1948. 

Trial Heat: No longer was there any 
real dqubt that Dewey would win another 
term. The question was whether he would 
amass such an overwhelming majority that 
the GOP two years hence might break its 
tradition of never renominating a defeated 
Presidential candidate. A plurality of 
400,000 or 500,000 in the nation’s most 
crucial state might overshadow precedent 
if the GOP deemed carrying New York 
all-important in ’48. 

Last week found Dewey confining his 
campaign strictly to state issues: the 
$517,000,000 surplus in the state treas- 
ury, the Dewey administration’s rent con- 
trol law, and its FEPC act. The gover- 
nor’s contention: his administration had 
clearly demonstrated that it stood for 
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“genuine liberalism and sound progress.” 
In Sen. James M. Mead, backed solidly 
by the Democratic, American Labor, Lib- 
eral, and Communist parties,* rested the 
hopes of Dewey foes. As the Democratic 
nominee for governor, however, Mead, a 
none-too-colorful campaigner despite un- 
broken success in holding public offices 
since 1913, was making small headway. 
His attacks on the state’s half-billion- 
dollar surplus as a “slush fund” and his 
charges of Dewey “raids” on civil service 
had failed to catch on as campaign issues. 
An additional factor—lack of coordina- 
tion among his supporters in the minority 
parties backing him—has made his cam- 
paign seem confused and pointless. Mead, 
himself, let down his guard by accusing 
Dewey of failing to use his position as 
titular GOP leader to influence Federal 
legislation. Dewey cracked back: 

“They say your state government is 
responsible because a Democratic United 
States Congress failed to pass a Repub- 
lican senator’s [Taft’s] housing bill. Th »y 
say we are responsible because a Demo- 
cratic Congress didn’t agree with a Demo- 
cratic President on what to do about 
OPA. They seem to think that your state 
government . . . has been running the 
country this year. What is this anyway, 
a campaign of flattery?” 

Also Ran: What weighed on most 
Democratic leaders, however, was the 
possibility that the ineptness of the Demo- 
cratic campaign might result in the defeat 
of one of the party’s ablest public serv- 
ants, Herbert H. Lehman, former gover- 
nor, ex-head of UNRRA, and currently 
the Democratic nominee for the Senate 
seat held by Mead. In a lone race against 
Irving M. Ives, Dewey’s handpicked 
candidate, Lehman would have been an 
odds-on favorite, but last week it was 
becoming increasingly evident that Ives, 
a state assemblyman and co-author of the 
FEPC act, was at least an even bet to 
ride in on Dewey’s coattails. 








*Mead, however 
Communists 


has repeatedly disavowed the 





Kansas City Star 
Missouri: Democratic “dahlia-digging” menaces Briggs’s chance against Kem (right) 


MISSOURI: The Rebels 


It looked as if the Man from Missouri 
would taste the home-made dregs of po- 
litical defeat. For every straw in the keen 
fall wind pointed the same way—the 
Democrats might lose Missouri, the home 
state of Harry S. Truman. 

Local Democratic seers were glum. 
They found little comfort in the fact that 
their party had polled almost 70,000 
votes more than the Republicans in the 
August primaries. The same thing hap- 
pened in-1942—but they lost the election. 
The answer was in “Little Dixie’—the 
rich agricultural center of the state—and 
the “bootheel” region in Southeastern 
Missouri, where, as in the Solid South, 
victory in the Democratic primary for 
local offices was tantamount to election. 
There Republicans regularly vote in the 
Democratic primary just to have a voice 
in choosing their local officials. 

In Little Dixie: This year apathy and 
resentment have cut into even these 
strongholds. The farmers were disgruntled 
over OPA ceilings on their cattle, hogs, 
and crops, bitter over organized labor’s 
strikes and wage boosts, and annoyed at 
their inability to buy what they want. 
Decontrol has not changed their attitude, 
eliciting only the comment: “It should 
have been done sooner.” To Curtis A. 
Betts, veteran St. Louis Post-Dispatch po- 
litical writer, one country editor summa- 
rized: “We have got too much Confeder- 
ate blood in our veins to ever vote the 
Republican ticket, but we can put in all 
of Election Day digging up our dahlia 
bulbs and storing them in the basement.” 

The big-city labor element, spear- 
headed by the CIO-PAC, seemed no more 
enthusiastic. Though relatively indiffer- 
ent to Henry A. Wallace’s foreign-policy 
views, many were soured by Truman’s 
consequent ouster of the last member of 
Roosevelt’s original Cabinet. In St. Louis, 
which went Republican nearly two to one 
in the 1945 municipal election, the Demo- 
cratic organization all but collapsed after 
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lazy years of riding the Roosevelt coat- 
tails. In Kansas City, Truman’s enlist- 
ment of the Pendergast machine to 


“purge” Rep. Roger C. Slaughter in the 
primary offended the rival Shannon lage 


' ‘ 
tion, thus splitting the Democratic faithful 

Independent Democrats, too, have 
been alienated by the Slaughter “purge” 
and the alliance with Pendergast, and 
the Republicans have made much of 
Truman’s past as a protégé of old boss 
Tom Pendergast. The Kansas City Star's 
elaborately documented charges of vote 
fraud have increased indignation no- 
ticeably. 

The Cold Wind: Fighting this weight 
of resentment and apathy, Frank P. 
Briggs, big, conscientious successor to 
Harry Truman’s Senate seat in 1944, has 
doggedly stumped the state. Talking to 
small, casual crowds, he has defended 
the Administration by praising the hu- 














Oklahoma: Cowman Turner combats... 


manitarian advances of the Roosevelt 
regime. He has found it best not to men- 
tion the name of President Truman. His 
GOP opponent, James P. Kem, a Kansas 
City lawyer, has sweepingly laid about 
him, attacking government controls and 
the PAC. The consensus is that Briggs 
is fighting a close, but losing, battle. 

Of the seven Congressional seats held 
by Democrats, the Democrats themselves 
feel sure of holding only two. The Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, said they were 
certain of returning to the House five out 
of their six incumbents. Of the six remain- 
ing contests, the Democrats were given a 
slight edge in two, the Republicans in 
one, and the other three were doubtful. 
Despite Pendergast, the contest between 
Truman’s hand-picked protégé, Enos Ax- 
tell, and vigorous, young Albert L. Reeves 
Jr., in Kansas City, is classed among 
the doubtful. 

For the Democrats, it was a cold wind 
blowing across the golden-brown fields 
of Missouri. Far away in the White 
House, Harry $. Truman could feel it in 
his bones : 
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OKLAHOMA: Had Enough? 

Win or lose, Olney F: Flynn had one 
right to fame. As Republican candidate 
for governor in Oklahoma, the well-to- 


Jy olnan and ex-mayor Of Tulsa claimed 


to have authored the catchy GOP slogan: 
“Haven't You Had Enough?”* Way back 
last July, he had this refrain plastered 


-all over billboards along Oklahoma’s 


main highways. 

Waging a shrewd campaign, Flynn 
last week was concentrating on the 
wheat-growing, traditionally Republican 
counties along the Kansas border which 
are more Midwestern than Southern. He 
deliberately kept out of the cotton-grow- 
ing southern counties to avoid stirring 
up the overwhelmingly Democratic vot- 
ers there. He made capital among cattle 
growers and oil interests by calling, early 
and often, for OPA’s scalp. His punch- 


Associated Press 


... “had enough?” refrain of Flynn 


line: Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s 1944 re- 
frain, “It’s time for a change.” 

Yet, however hard Flynn might try, 
political dopesters last week gave him 
only an outside chance. He was up 
against: (1) Oklahoma’s tradition of 
never having elected a Republican ‘gov- 
emnor, since it attained statehood in 1907, 
and (2) a tough opponent in Roy J. 
Turner, an even wealthier oilman, whose 
well-heeled campaign seemed likely to 
get enough Democrats to the polls in 
the southern counties to win. 

If Flynn had plastered the state with 
billboards, every white-faced steer on Ok- 
lahoma’s ranges and feed lots in effect 
advertised his opponent. To all Oklaho- 
mans who wore boots and spurs and a 
big white hat, Turner was a household 
byword as a breeder of fine Hereford 
cattle, as president of the American 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, and as 
patron of the 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America. The Democrats 
hoped that Turner’s popularity with farm- 





*Shortened in the East to “Had Enough?” 





ers and cattlemen would cut heavily into 
the Republican rural vote and thus per- 
mit their party to retain not only the gov- 


ernorship but also the six Congressional 


seats out of Oklahoma’s eight which they 
already hold. 
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BAY STATE: Lady’s Way 


As a shrewd practitioner of politics, 
Rep. Joe Martin of Massachusetts indis- 
putably knew his job. A congressman 
since 1924 and House minority leader 
since 1939, the stocky, 62-year-old Re- 
publican answered all his mail within a 
day after receiving it. He did favors for 
all who asked, Republican or Democrat. 
When he came home from Washington, 
he hung around the office of his news- 
paper, The North Attleboro Evening 
Chronicle, dropped into the barber shop 
to say hello to the boys, and shook hands 
with everyone he met. Mention of his 
name to any constituent would invariably 
bring the response most gratifying to a 
public official: “Joe Martin? He’s a per- 
sonal friend of mine.” 

Two years ago Martin won reelection 
to Congress by a thumping 31,000-vote 
majority. That he would repeat in a year 
of resurgent Republicanism seemed as- 
sured, as it also seemed assured that he 
would be the Speaker of the House 
should the GOP capture the lower 
branch Nov. 5. But last week Demo- 
crats in the Fourteenth District of Massa- 
chusetts stubbornly refused to agree; 
their candidate for his job, they claimed, 
might hand the veteran incumbent a 
big surprise. 

The Sexes Spar: Never before had 
Joe Martin faced such a challenger: a 
political novice—and a woman. Martha 
Sharp’s face and figure belied her 40 
years. Wife of a prominent Unitarian 
minister, Waitstill H. Sharp, and mother 
of two children, she herself had had no 





small career in public service, “doing for 
nothing,” as she put it, “what a congress- 
man gets paid for.” 


A graduate of Pembroke College with 


some background in social work, Mrs 
Sharp had, with her husband, headed a 


joint Quaker-Unitarian relief commission 
to Czechoslovakia in 1939 after Hitler 
moved in; they set up hospitals and 
camps for 250,000 dispossessed Sudeten 
Czechs. In 1940 the Sharps were in Vichy. 
The blue-eyed American woman horn- 
swoggled Pierre Laval into permitting 
the departure of 50 French children, 
some of them members of Resistance 
families; she helped such anti-Nazi writ- 
ers as Lion -Feuchtwanger and Franz 
Werfel escape the Gestapo and reach 
safety in America. In 1945 the Sharps 
moved to Portugal, distributing relief. 
All three governments later decorated her. 

While her husband remained abroad as 
head of American postwar relief for the 


‘Czechs, Martha Sharp returned home to 


Wellesley in 1945. Last April she decided 
to try to beat Martin. The CIO-PAC, the 
AFL, and some of her close Republican 
friends rallied round. Attacking Martin’s 
conservative record, she set her own 
course—the progressivism of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Votes in Any Language: Scientifi- 
cally Martha Sharp doped out her district; 
the north, including the college town of 
Wellesley, was affluent, heavily Repub- 


‘lican, and rural. The south included Fall 


River, heavily Democratic, industrial, and 
responsible for a third of the district’s 
150,000 votes. Concentrating on Fall Riv- 
er, she recalled that there the Democrats 
are divided into three main groups: Por- 
tuguese, French, and Irish. An expert 
linguist, Mrs. Sharp campaigned among 
the Portuguese in Portuguese, among the 
French in French; she told the Irish of 
her own half-Irish descent. She left noth- 
ing undone. Filled with energy, she pre- 
sided over the Bus Drivers Ball, took part 
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Rep. Joe Martin of Massachusetts shrugs off his challenger, Martha Sharp 
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in necktie-tying contests, kicked off in a 


soccer game, gracefully ate both Portu- 
guese and French varieties of clam stew 
at beach parties, danced the chamarita, a 
Portuguese round dance, held baby show- 
ers, cracked the anti-female tradition at 
the Corky Row Club—Fall River’s largest 
group of young Irish-Americans—and 


managed to put in appearances at staid 


Republican teas. 

Local GOP leaders smilingly shrugged 
off the dangers of Martha Sharp’s whirl- 
wind drive. To political experts, Joe Mar- 
tin was a cinch to beat her. But the 
bright-eyed Democratic candidate tossed 
her dark brown curls and quoted an an- 
cient proverb she brought back from 
Europe: “An intelligent woman is a 
match for any man.” 
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CALIFORNIA: Wallace’s Kiss 


At the Olympic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles last Thursday night the usual 
crowd of wrestling and boxing fans made 
way for another type of spectator—some- 
what more sedate, but no less on edge 
about the evening’s attraction. In the 
aisles a mixed corps of pretty white and 
Negro girls ushered a capacity audience 
of 10,000 to seats; Southern California 
Democrats and their friends were out in 
force to hear ex-Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace speak out publicly for 
the first time since the New York blast at 
Administration foreign policy (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 23) which had caused an 
embarrassed White House to oust him. 

Thunder on the Left: Wallace’s use 
of California as the scene of his first ma- 
jor political address as a private citizen 
was far from accidental. The state’s elec- 
tion stakes were high. Republican Gov. 
Earl Warren had in effect been reelected 
last June by winning in both GOP and 
Democratic primaries, but the race for 
other key offices was far from in the bag. 
The choice of a Democratic lieutenant 
governor would mean a Democrat in the 
governorship in 1948 should the GOP 
nominate and elect Warren for President; 
Democratic morale would zoom even 
higher should Will Rogers Jr., the Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States Sen- 
ator, beat William F. Knowland, the 
Republican incumbent. 

With an all-time record registration of 
2,541,000 Democrats as opposed to only 
1,637,000 Republicans, Democrats none- 
theless took no chances. The party’s new 
state chairman, James Roosevelt, had 
heard left-wing rumblings over the anti- 
Communist stand taken by Rogers; the 
late President’s eldest son had invited 
Wallace to help ward off a defection. Re- 
publicans had taken another view of the 
Wallace invitation; his appearance, they 
crowed, would automatically plant the 
kiss of death on the Democrats. 

Sponsored by the Hollywood Independ- 
ent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions (called Hic- 
cups for short) and by related groups, the 






meeting eagerly awaited a follow-up pro- 
nouncement on foreign policy. It got none 
—except for a brief mention that “the 
prospects for a peaceful world have 
brightened greatly during the past 
month.” 

Instead, Wallace’s speech was devoted 
to domestic issues and a plea for the elec- 
tion of progressive Democrats. It proved 
notable mainly for its look into the 
speaker’s own political future: All rebuffs 
to the contrary, Wallace would remain 
in the Democratic fold. In the only ad 
lib in a five-page, single-spaced address, 
he explained why: “The Democratic 
party has its evils. Not all of the Demo- 
crats are progressive . . . The ratio of 
reactionary Republicans to reactionary 
Democrats is 25 to 1. Do we want to 
risk these odds?” 


ATOM: Top Five 


After three months of searching for 
top-drawer men, President Truman this 
week appointed the five members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission: David E. 
Lilienthal, chairman, now head of the 
TVA and chief author of the Lilienthal- 
Acheson report, on which the Baruch 
plan for international control was based; 
Robert F. Bacher, former deputy director 
of the Los Alamos, N. M., atom-bomb 
laboratory, and now head nuclear physi- 
cist at Cornell University; Lewis L. 
Strauss, Kuhn, Loeb, & Co. partner, and 
a reserve rear admiral who served as 
trouble-shooter for Secretary Forrestal; 
Sumner T. Pike, former member of the 
SEC; William W. Waymack, editor of 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


Chicago butter bidders: Will free market frenzy be followed by normal sales? 
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PRICES: Vanishing Controls 


Garden trellises, rubber dog leashes, 
stove polish, bicycle tubes, sponge-rub- 
ber make-up puffs, balsa wood, insulated 
pins, face powder, garden plant labels, 
shuttle blocks, heel rests for accelerator 
pedals, metal tire valves, shredded po- 
per, fly ribbons, lipsticks, paper slippers, 
sanitary napkins, hot-water bottles, 
gummed postage-meter tape, eye glasses 
and frames, oil hurricane lamps, out- 


board motors, stepladders, and nonelee- 


trical food choppers. 


The OPA last week continued its dis- 
orderly retreat from the Administration's 
shattered “hold-the-line” policy by de- 
controlling these and a host of other 
items on the grounds that they were “gen- 
erally of minor significance in the econ- 
omy” or that their supply and demand 
were “in approximate balance.” OPA 
Chief Paul Porter even canceled his 
Saturday radio pep talks because he had 
“nothing to contribute” to the present 
economic: situation. = 

The biggest retreat was in toods and 
beverages. Price controls were lifted from 
the $4,000,000,000 distilled-spirits _ in- 
dustry, the $3,000,000,000 beer industry, 
and the $2,500,000,000 bakery industry, 
and the $1,000,000,000 soft-drinks in- 
dustry. Also freed: macaroni and _ spa- 
ghetti, breakfast cereals, oranges and 
bananas, candy, and restaurant meals. 
Last June’s wheat-conservation orders, 
which cut the size of a loaf of bread by 
one-tenth, also became history. The only 
foods left under control were sugar, 
molasses, syrups, and rice, constituting 
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Seecial Ef Acvialoies call for special observance. 


This year, a new car in the family is a special occasion, 
indeed. And thousands of owners are again observing their 
wise custom of changing-over to top-quality General Tires, 
as a matter of sound judgment and long personal experience. 
Consult The General Tire Distributor in your community 
about the new General with more natural rubber—your 
complete assurance of extra protection for that precious 


new car arid longer, safer mileage. 
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The praise accorded Kentucky 
Tavern by men everywhere is the 
pride of a family team that has 
been in the same distillery line- 
up for three generations. America 
knows this whiskey as the 
great Bourbon of Old Kentucky, 
the true Aristocrat of Bonds, 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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put 8 per cent of the $70,000,000,000 


* annual retail food and drink business. 


Out of a job: 3,500 of the OPA’s em- 
ployes or one-tenth its total payroll. 

Who's Afraid: As usual, the immedi- 
ate reaction to decontrol was quickening 
prices. Bread flour jumped in one day 
fom the $5.16 ceiling per hundred 
pounds to between $5.50 and $6. The 
frst carload of California navel oranges 
to be auctioned in New York after de- 
control bounded from the $6.71 ceiling 
per crate to $14.12. Bourbon hit the mar- 
ket at $8 per fifth, Scotch at $10. 

But such “scare” prices didn’t cause the 
popular concern that they would have 
before meat ceilings were lifted. By last 
week meat decontrol had drawn such a 
glut of livestock to market that tempo- 
rary embargoes were set up to halt fur- 


| ther shipments; frantic packers couldn’t 
i cope with the flood. Price-conscious 


housewives, by refusing to pay outlandish 
prices, knocked down the post-decontrol 
peaks, In a few cases, prices even dropped 
below former OPA ceilings. What house- 
wives could do with meat prices, they 
could do with other commodities. 
Nowhere was consumer resistance more 
graphically shown than in Sidney A. Alex- 
ander’s two Southside butcher shops in 
Chicago. Having laid in 15 tons of meat, 
Alexander found his regular customers 
were turning up their noses at 


Apartment Owners Association meets in 
Oklahoma City. On its decision rests, in 
all probability, the future of rent control, 
the last remaining and most successful 
of major wartime controls. 

Since few apartments were becoming 
vacant, last week’s moves caused more 


smoke than fire. But the nation had 
been warned. 


Por 


RACIAL: Trial and Terror 


Floating face down in the sluggish 
waters of a bayou, the body of a small, 
35-year-old Negro was found one day 
last July near Lexington, Miss. His name 
was Leon McAtee, and he had not died 
by drowning. The evidence was that his 
body had been thrown into the water 
from a car. 

He had been working on the farm of 
Jeff Dodd. Questioned, the thin-faced, 
57-year-old farmer had a lot to say about 
McAtee. Two days before a saddle had 
disappeared from Dodd’s barn. He never 
thought twice. He knew McAtee had 
done time in the State penitentiary for 
stealing. He took him right into town 
and turned him over to the sheriff. 

Still pretty mad, he’d got to talking 
with some of the boys. A hill-country 
farm like his took a lot of hard working 


for the $76 he put out for that saddle. A 
couple of boys pricked up their ears. 
Stole a saddle, huh? Done time? They 
had had saddles stolen too. How about 
getting that nigger out of jail and asking 
him a few questions? 

Dodd went back to jail and fixed it up 
with the sheriff. Dodd withdrew the 
charges, paid the court costs, and the 
sheriff discharged McAtee in Dodd’s cus- 
tody. The men took McAtee out of town 
and asked him a few questions. 

Last week Jeff Dodd and his son, Jeff 
Dodd Jr., Dixie Roberts of Greenwood 
and his nephew, James Roberts, and 
Spencer Ellis faced a Holmes County 
jury. Sure, they had whipped Leon a 
little. Dodd explained: During the ques- 
tioning McAtee “made a break at me and 
I hit him.” He said the other four “hit 
him a few licks, I think, but I was so ex- 
cited I don’t know.” The defendants 
testified that after the whipping, the 
last they saw of McAtee he was able to 
jump a fence and keep running. 

But pretty, young Hazel Brannon, cru- 
sading editor of Lexington’s weekly news- 
paper, The Advertiser, was not satisfied. 
She waylaid McAtee’s widow, Henrietta, 
on her way out of the courtroom. Hen- 
rietta had been told not to talk to any- 
one about the case. But Miss Brannon 
got a story: “Henrietta McAtee, the 
Negro’s wife, testified that she 





98-cent to $1.15 steaks. To 
prevent spoilage, he advertised 
steaks at 49 cents a pound, 
warmed the police, and braced 
fora mob. “I’d rather see peo- 
ple eat meat than throw it 
away,” he philosophized, a 
poorer but wiser man. 


Por 


RENT: Landlord Strike 


The landlords had watched 
a seamen’s strike cripple wage 
control and a_ cattlemen’s 
“strike” wreck price control. 
They got the idea. Last week 
in Seattle, two groups of own- 
ers who rent 21,200 apart- 
ments called a “landlords’ 
strike.” Although they would 
not try to evict tenants, they 
would refuse to re-rent any 
apartment that became vacant 
“until the government gives 
us relief.” 

As the week wore on, the 
“sttike” grew. Five hundred 
members of the Portland, Ore., 
property owners’ union joined 
it More than 1,000 Denver 
small apartment owners 
‘struck.” Landlord associations 
in Olympia, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Louisville, Dallas and Atlanta 
showed interest. 

Whether the country was in 
tor another nationwide strike 
Would not be decided until 
Nov. 18, when the National 





saw McAtee that afternoon 
with the five defendants. She 
said his lips were bruised, his 
eyes ‘poppish, and that his 
hands were bound with rope. 
Later, she said, she saw Ellis’s 
pickup truck go by with Mc- ° 
Atee doubled up in the back.” 

The all-white jury took only 
ten minutes to return a ver- 
dict: not guilty. As for Hazel 
Brannon, the judge cited her 
for contempt of court. And the 
case ended on this ironic note: 
McAtee’s 16-year-old stepson 
confessed that it was he, not 
McAtee, who had stolen the 
saddle. 


Po 


GIS: Kris Kriegies 

They had little reason to re- 
member Germany with kind- 
ness. Most of the members of 
the Georgia Barbed Wire Club, 
made up of ex-POW’s, had 
lived in German prison camps 
and their memories were bit- 
ter. But in their bitterness, 
they remembered the children. 

Take Horace Wood, for in- 
stance. An infantry captain, he 
had been captured in the win- 
ter of 1944-45. He remem- 
bered the weary march to a 
prisoner-of-war camp. He was 
hungry, thirsty, cold, and des-. 
perately tired. Above all else, 
he longed for a smoke, Sur- 


Acme 
Killer: In Pittsburgh, Pa., last week 13-year-old Charles 
Hazlett pleaded guilty to involuntary manslaughter in the 
death of another boy, Michael Gerrich, 12, during a“cops and 
robbers” game the two were playing last New Year's Eve. 
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CControversy over the veto in 
the United Nations has become both 


heated and complicated. 
It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the United States has consistently 


favored a veto—that is, the right of any 
one of the Big Five to block action by 
the United Nations Security Council. 


Its differences with the So- 


viet Union on the question 
have been over the points 


at which a veto should be 


permitted. 
At the outset of the argu- 


ment, the United States 


wanted to restrict the Big 
Power veto to decisions on 


the use of economic and 


military power to enforce 
the peace. Some American 


experts, and a portion of 


the American public, would have been 
willing to do without the veto alto- 


gether, But it was felt that the Senate 


would not approve a charter under 
which the United States might be 
called upon to employ force or to 


apply economic sanctions involving 


the risk of war, without its own con- 
sent. That judgment unquestionably 
was correct, 

Apart from their appraisal of the 


climate of the Senate, the American 
draftsmen and negotiators knew that 


the Soviet Union would not join the 


United Nations unless it felt protected 
by a veto right of its own. The Soviet 


authorities insisted upon a wider use 


of the veto than the American nego- 
tiators wanted for the United States 








or thought compatible with an effec- 


‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
tive international organization. 


At Yalta, Roosevelt proposed a 


compromise which Stalin, as well as 


Churchill, accepted, and China later 
approved. The gist of this was that on 


procedural questions, a vote of seven 
—any seven—of the eleven members 
of the Security Council would be 
sufficient. A broad interpretation was 


given to procedural questions. On a 
decision involving enforcement, seven 
votes—including all five of the per- 


manent members—would be necessary. 
This latter rule would apply also to 
decisions involving the investigation 


of disputes and efforts to settle them 


by peaceful means, with an important 
proviso: that a member of the Security 
Council who was a party to the dis- 


pute would abstain from voting. 


At San Francisco, it became clear 
that the Yalta compromise had not 


cleared up the matter. There were 











The Veto Controversy 


* by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


more arguments, and a _ deadlock, 
which was finally broken when Molo- 
toff was overruled by Stalin. The four 
sponsoring powers, plus France, finally 
agreed on a joint statement which was 


supposed to explain exactly what the . 


Yalta compromise meant. It did not 


completely satisfy anyone, but it looked 


like the best arrangement 
that could be achieved. 
Compared with the Coun- 


cil of the League of Nations, 
the voting procedure of the 
UN is an important advance 
toward an effective interna- 


tional organization. On the 
League Council, substantive 


questions, with limited ex- 


ceptions, required a unani- 
mous vote, including the 


votes of parties to disputes if 


they were members .of the Council. 





On the Security Council, seven votes. 


are decisive—although on certain ques- 


tions they must include those of all 
five of the permanent members. Thus, 
while on the League Council, every 


member had an individual veto, on the 


Security Council, only the five per~a- 
nent members have it, and on certain 


questions, a party to a dispute must 
refrain from voting. 
What is now called the veto may be 


| regarded as what is left of the rule of 


“unanimity which prevailed on the 


| League Council. Or it might be called 


a qualification to the rule that deci- 


sions by the Security Council shall be 


made by seven votes. 
If what was generally thought to 


be the plain intent of the Yalta and 


San Francisco compromises had been , 


observed by the Soviet Union, the 
veto would not be such a lively issue 


today. The Russians, to put it bluntly, 


have tried to stop discussion and in- 
vestigation of any situation in which 


they, or their satellites, might be sus- 


pected of being at fault. Their maneu- 
vers in the UN are, however, a by- 


product or reflection of what is really 


bothering most of the members of the - 


UN, which is Russia’s expansionist 
tendencies. : 


If these tendencies persist and de- 
velop, they will have to be met, either 


inside or outside the UN, In all proba: 


bility, they could be met within it, 
despite the Big Power veto, under the 
clause recognizing the inherent right 


of self-defense . 
Complicated legal arguments over 
the veto should not be allowed to 


divert our attention from the realities, 
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German kids: From old friends, new toys 


reptitiously he begged a shred of tobacco 
here, another shred there. He made a 


Wrapper out of an old air-mail envelope 


and asked the Nazi guard for a light. 
Callously, the Nazi refused. 


Slumped down against a wall at the 


next stopping place, Wood was dejectedly 
gazing at his lumpy, makeshift cigarette 


when, suddenly, a lighted cigarette 
twirled to rest at his feet. He looked up. 


A German boy standing nearby winked 
at him. Gratefully, he lit his cigarette 


trom the glowing butt and flipped it 


back. A little thing, but something a man 
remembers. 


Other former prisoners could recall 
other little things: German children toss- 


ing them bits of cheese when the guards 
weren't looking, a piece of brown bread 


left with calculated negligence within 
reach. 
Last month the “kriegies” of the 


Georgia Barbed Wire Club had a chane 


to repay such kindnesses. In a letter pub- 
lished in The Atlanta Journal, Maj. Bill 


Nichols appealed from Bad Nauheim tor 
Christmas toys for German youngsters, 


who had gone without them for five years 
now. The Barbed Wire Club took up 


the appeal. Members went on the air to 
broadcast their plea. 
Last week toys, old and new, flooded 


into the YMCA collection center. By Nov, 


15, Wood expected to be able to: ship 


enough toys to give every Bad Nauheim 


youngster some kind of Weihnachten. 


(Christmas). However inhuman the 


Nazis may. have been, 
Georgians agreed with Wood: “Children 
are children, the same the world over. 


Their hearts are pure.” 


warm-hearted ° 
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Consistency 
An OPA press release this week lists 


“vhatnots” among unimportant items 
scheduled for decontrol. 


~ 


Upstairs and Out 
Frank J. Wilson, who has been in the 


business of guarding Uncle Sam’s secrets 


for 26 years, last week found he couldn’t 
keep one about himself. Despite his de- 


nials, it was an open secret in Washing- 
ton that the titular chief of the United 
States Secret Service was about to quit. 
For the record, the forthcoming retire- 
ment was attributed to ill health and an 
eager craving for a long-deferred rest. 
But intimates said Wilson’s decision was 
at first a reluctant one. Since last May, 
when he was given the additional, and 
technically higher, post of Acting Co- 
ordinator for the Treasury Department’s 
enforcement agents, he has been Secret 
Service chief in name only, His assistant, 


James J. Maloney, who was named acting 
Secret Service chief, was given the real 


authority. 


A thick cloud of secrecy still hid the 


real reasons for this move upstairs. Some 
blamed it on Wilson’s rigid, unbending 


methods that made enemies even within 


the Secret Service and involved him in 


- political cross-fire. Others hinted at an 


unverifiable Republican taint dating back 
to the Dewey prosecutions in New York, 


which made good use of Internal Revenue 
information dug up by. Wilson. 


Wilson's activities were always cares 


fully kept under cover. Like most Secret 
Service men, he developed a dual per- 


sonality, With his Santa Claus face and 
soft voice, he gave the appearance of a 


benevolent, mild-mannered public serv- 
ant, Children were allowed to swarm 


through his office, perch on his knee, 


write their names in his “Secret” auto- 
graph book, and call him “Chief.” 


But as an enforcement agent, Wilson 


was a tough and ruthless gangbuster. 
Serving as an intelligence man for the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, he narrowly 
escaped death in rounding up key wit- 
nesses whose testimony convicted Al 


Capone. He played a key role leading 


tr the Hauptmann kidnapping convic- 
tion when ‘he overruled Lindbergh’s de- 
cision and insisted upon marking the 


Tansom money. 
Men and Boys: When Wilson was 


promoted to chief of Secret Service in 
1837, he promptly announced that “it's 


too costly to catch ’em, punish ’em, then 
support “em in jail,” and decided to con- 
centrate on “preventin’ rather than 


+) ‘6 » ’ b] ‘ ‘ 
Catchin’ criminals.” Wilson’s duties in- 
cluded protecting American currency and 
the life of the President and his family. 


Because counterfeiting was on the in- 


crease, he launched a nationwide “know 
your money” campaign to educate the 


public in spotting phony money, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing counterfeiting by 90 


per cent. At the same time, he tight- 


ened up the already rigid procedure for 
protecting the President. 


One of his most important tasks lay 
in selecting new agents for the service 
out of some fifteen who applied each 


week. Wilson didn’t put much stock in 
“newfangled psychological tests.” He al- 
ways ruled out men with physical de- 
fects “like cauliflower ears and scars” 
and those who didn’t have at least two 
years of first-rate experience as investi- 


gators. Then he submitted each to a 


grueling three-hour interview to test his 
“common sense.” 


Some who have been through his 


inquisitions say he threw in more than a 
little of the psychology which he pro- 
fesses to pooh-pooh. Many of Wilson’s 
beginners, who ranged from about 95 to 
80, came from small towns. “I don’t much 
go for the city-slicker type,” says Wilson, 
who comes from Buffalo, N.Y. (popula- 
tion, 575,901). 

When Wilson became acting coordi- 


nator, he reluctantly laid aside most of 


these duties. Instead, he went to work de- 
vising “a red-hot program” to check the 


skyrocketing rate. of United States War 


Bond thefts. Schools and educators were 
asked to pitch in and teach children how 
to protect the family War Bonds. “This 


‘ a) ‘ ‘ 
was plain logic, Wilson explains. “The 
IQ of the average teen-ager is higher 
than that of grown-ups.” Thefts of bonds 


already have fallen off, but forgeries of 


government checks are on the increase. 





Wilson wryly admits that the teen-agers 
with their “higher IQ’s” are largely to 
blame. 

Last week, Wilson, now 59 and recon- 
ciled to retiring, found it hard to concen- 
trate on supervising plans for protecting 
President Truman on his vote-casting trip 
to Missouri. His mind kept straying to 
the time “when I can take it easy for the 
first time since I was 18.” He wants to 
buy a small sailing boat (“I don’t care 
much for steamboats”) and, with Mrs. 
Wilson, take an extended tour of the 


Great Lakes, the Mississippi, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Po 
Surplus Diplomacy 
Because the War Department's insist: 


ence upon “channels” extends even to 
royalty, the armor collection of King Fa- 


rouk of Egypt is still shy two items, To its 
military attaché in Cairo the Army cabled 
last week: “War Department has no au- 
thority to present King of Egypt with a 


gift of two flak suits for his armor collec- 
tion. Suggest you advise Wing Command- 


er Hassan Akef that the suits could be 


purchased through surplus channels at 
a nominal price. If the king is interested 
in the purchase, recommend that he au- 
thorize Egyptian Embassy in Washington 
to deal with War Assets Administration. 
War Department will declare two flak 


suits surplus for this purpose upon re- 
quest of WAA.” 


_— 


Forever Leyte 


Notice on Navy pressroom blackboard: 
“Reports on Battle for Leyte Gulf, 32 vol- 


umes, may be read in the magazine and 


book section. (Reading time 11% years.)” 








' Wilson, retiring Secret Service chief: Soft on children, tough on criminals 
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An affable Molotoff brings warmth to the Assembly; greets Vandenberg, Byrnes, and Eleanor Roosevelt (with Gromyko) . . . 
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AMITY: Sweet Reason or Veiled Threat? 


Perhaps the balmy Indian summer 
weather that wafted New York tempera- 
tures up into the 70s had thawed out the 
Russians. Whatever the cause, Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff and his 
deputy, Foreign Vice Minister Andrei 
Vyshinsky, behaved like little Lord Faunt- 
leroys when the United Nations General 
Assembly opened last week. On nearly 
every occasion an almost Puckish smile 
crinkled Molotoff’s scrubby mustache. He 
beamed at the New York skyscrapers, at 
Secretary of State Byrnes, at Senator 
Vandenberg, at Mrs. Roosevelt. 

As President Truman was leaving the 
UN building after his welcoming speech, 
Molotoff bounded up, shook the Presi- 
dent’s hand, and effusively congratulated 
him in Russian. Later at the Presidential 
reception he repeated his praise. Vyshin- 
sky, for his part, not only smiled but later 
became sweetly reasonable about the 
much-vexed question of the veto power. 

To what extent this pleasantry was con- 
fined to the surface no non-Russian could 
say. Those experienced in the ways of 
Soviet diplomacy pointed out that such 
affability sometimes coincides with a new 
get-tough policy. Winston Churchill re- 
marked in the House of Commons last 
week: “I know him [Molotoff] quite well 
... He is not nearly so spiky in private re- 
lationships as he appears in his public 
declarations. But in these matters it is not 
words that count. It is deeds and facts.” 

Many a UN delegate had reason to re- 
member that a similar show of Soviet co- 
operation came at the beginning of that 
long impasse called the Paris conference. 


oJ 


VETO: A Say for All 


“The Soviet Union does not insist on 
its proposal.” 

This simple statement, uttered in a 
crowded, blue-curtained committee room 
of the UN General Assembly building, 


started off the UN working sessions last 
week with a spurt of hope that all pre- 
vious experience warned the delegates 
to regard with reservation. Nonetheless, 
Andrei Vyshinsky, the stocky, capable, 
and combative Foreign Vice Minister 
who had figured in so many acidulous 
debates with representatives of the West- 
ern nations, had withdrawn a Russian 
motion to forbid General Assembly dis- 
cussion of the big-power veto. The ques- 
tion—made acute by the Soviet Union’s 
own use of its Security Council veto nine 
times this year—would thus go to the 
floor for open debate. 


Already, in committee and plenary ses- 
sion, almost everyone from President 
Truman on down had had something to 
say about the Big Five’s power to block 
action in the Council. Small powers in- 
veighed against it. Britain, France, China, 


and the United States—none of whom had - 


the slightest intention of letting their 
veto be substantially modified—criticized 
its “reckless” use by Russia and wanted 
the matter to get a thorough airing. Two 
agenda items would provide the occa- 
sion: an Australian proposal to reconsider 
the Security Council’s voting rules, and 
two Cuban suggestions for a special con- 
ference to review the UN Charter and 
its veto provisions. 

Good Fairy: On Oct. 22 Vyshinsky 
had indicated he would try to get the 
fourteen-member steering committee to 
block the Australian and Cuban pro- 
posals. Alarmed delegates and reporters 
saw the familiar East-West battle lines 
being drawn again. On Oct. 24, they 
crowded anxiously around the oval table 
of Committee Room “A”. Vyshinsky held 


out during an hour and a half of heated 
dispute. Then, with everyone except the 
Ukraine delegate against him, he made 
his unexpected gesture toward concilia- 
tion. It immediately established Vyshin- 
sky as the good fairy of the meeting, 
Sen. Warren Austin, permanent head of 
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TUNE IN. Texaco Star Theatre presents the new Eddie Bracken show every Sunday night. See newspapers for time and station, i 
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the American delegation, 
found in this “uplifting ex- 
perience” the “best evidence 
that this organization will 
work.” 

Vyshinsky soon afterward 
dropped his objections to two 
more agenda items: A Cara- 
dian proposal to save'time by 
limiting debate, and the South 
African request to annex the 
mandated territories of South- 
west Africa. The night before, 
the venerable Prime Minister 
of South Africa, Jan Christian 
Smuts, had gone down to de- 
feat on still another attempt 
to blue-pencil the agenda. 
India’s complaint of racial 
discrimination against Indians 
in South Africa stayed in. 

Thus every one of the 46 
items on the preliminary 
agenda will go to the Assem- 
bly. Its six committees will 
begin discussing them this 
week. They ranged from 
minor administrative matters 
to such explosive ones as the Soviet 
demand for an accounting of Allied 
occupation troops overseas and the old, 
old argument over the Franco regime in 
Spain. None had yet been settled; many 
would inspire wordy, if not angry, de- 
bates. But the first week of the General 
Assembly had at least accomplished a 
harmonious reaffirmation of its funda- 
mental principle: Any nation can bring 
up any subject it wishes before what 
President Truman called “the world’s 


supreme deliberative body.” 


roe 





ASSEMBLY: Welcome, Nations 


A light haze hung over the Flushing 
Meadows on the afternoon of Oct. 28, 
It filtered the rays of a bronze sun in a 
blue sky and gave an Old World glow to 
the first New World meeting of the UN 
General Assembly. Outside the angular 
gray structure that was first the New 
York City Building at the World’s Fair 
and then a skating rink, no band played. 
President Truman had requested a simple 
ceremony. Crowds had been kept away 
by severe space limitations in the Gen-. 
eral Assembly hall. 

Even the delegates’ parade through 
Manhattan that morning had brought out 
only 400,000 subdued curbstone specta- 
tors. Lower Broadway’s usual ticker-tape 
shower was reduced to a trickle. As- 
sembly -President Paul-Henri Spaak him- 
self had recognized the modesty of the 
public reception when he commented at 
the City Hall ceremonies: “Not quite so 
enthusiastic as we could have wished.” 

After a pre-meeting luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the delegates 
headed across the East River toward 
Flushing. Two Soviet cars, crashed in 
their haste, smashing a fender. The 


sedans, and the open limousine — 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoff, circle 





Acme 
A charm-proof Marine demands credentials 


the patch of bright green that once held 
the Trylon and Perisphere Pool, passed 
the 51 staffs bearing flags of the Assembly 
members, and deposited their passengers 
before the line of Marines, in dress blues, 
who screened the entrance to the world’s 
temporary capitol. The Marines snapped 
to attention, photographers popped their 
flash bulbs, the delegates slipped past the 
massive square pillars and lost themselves 
in the press of other delegates, alternates, 


UN functionaries, and newspapermen 
jamming the pale green and lemon- 
yellow entrance hall. 

Secretary of State Byrnes beamed as 
he strode in wearing a broad-brimmed 
gray hat, dark suit, and sober tie. Molo- 
toff followed at once, only nodding quick- 


ly as he pushed through, backed up by 
a phalanx of guards who pressed closely 
at his chunky shoulders. Other delega- 
tions—mostly men in somber gray and 
blue suits, enlivened by a few uniforms 
and the flowing robes of the bearded 
Saudi Arabians—kept straggling in even 
beyond the scheduled opening time of 
4 p.m. Some milled around uncertainly 
for a moment before finding their wav 
to the auditorium’s red and blue side 
entrances or to the green-draped dele- 
gates’ lounge, where a 30-foot bar took 
up one corner. Some searched out the 
men’s room for a final primping, the 
Russians lingering longest over their 
hair combing and tie straightening. 
Inside the auditorium, 500 reporters 
in the balcony, 1,000 special guests in 
the galleries reserved for the public, 
advisers, and official visitors, and photog- 
raphers and broadcasters in the blue- 
windowed booths along the side walls 
watched the delegates and alternates fill 
their 540 blue chairs before the long 
walnut desks. At the front of the salmon- 
colored hall, three huge tan leather chairs 


gleamed beneath a massive polar pro- 
jection of “one world.” 
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At 4:17, without warning or introduc- 
tion, a smiling and hesitant man in a 
dark suit and spectacles stepped from be- 
hind the dais onto its second level. It took 
he gossiping audience a moment to recog- 
nize the President of the United States. 
Then the people hushed, stood up and 
applauded. A few seconds later, Presi- 


" dent Spaak rapped his gavel and opened 


the second half of the Assembly’s initial 
session (the first half was held in Lon- 
don last winter). The diversity of religious 
beliefs among the delegates eliminated 
the customary prayer from the uncere- 
monious ceremony. 

Peace on Earth: President Truman 
had flown from Washington to welcome 
the Assembly members. Now he did so in 
a speech filled with high resolve and good 
intentions: 

“This meeting of the Assembly symbol- 
izes the abandonment by the United 
States of a policy of isolation. The over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple, regardless of party, support the 
United Nations. 

“The fourth freedom—freedom from 
fear—means, above all else, freedom from 
fear of war. This freedom is attainable 
now. Lately we have all heard talk about 
the possibility of another world war. 
Fears have been aroused all over the 
world. These fears are unwarranted and 
unjustified. 

“The United States of America has no 
wish to make war, now or in the future, 
upon any people anywhere in the world 
... This nation will work patiently for 
peace by every means consistent with 
self-respect—and security. 

“We must not permit differences in 
economic and social systems to stand in 
the way of peace. 

“The rule of unanimous accord among 
the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council imposes upon these mem- 
bers a special obligation . . . to seek and 
teach agreements . . . The exercise of 
neither veto rights nor majority rights 
can make peace secure. There is no 
substitute for agreements.” 


oer 


SCENE: Please Be Seated 


Within two days of its opening, the 
UN General Assembly took on the casual 
air of a real congress or parliament. Va- 
cant seats gaped on the main floor, where 
many nations were represented by two or 
three members instead of the full ten 
delegates and alternates. Those who did 
attend often sauntered in late, and period- 
ically drifted out to the lounge or read 
newspapers while paying perfunctory at- 
tention to the speeches. Other sidelights 
on the UN’s shaking-down process: 


€The perennial translation problem 
plagued this international gathering as it 
had all others. All speeches had to be 
rendered into the two working languages 
English 

nglish and French. A complex system 
of ‘simultaneous translation” will be in- 
‘ugurated in committee meetings this 
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Structures of great beauty and architectural significance 





such as this modern building illustrated by Hugh Ferriss, 
are built economically by casting structural frame, walls, 
floors and architectural embellishment in one construction 
operation ‘using firesafe, weather-resistant concrete. 

With architectural concrete, elaborate sculptured reliefs, 
flutings, decorative spandrels and all ornamentation may 
be cast as an integral part of the whole structure. 

May we assist your architects or engineers in applying 


the economies of concrete to your building plans? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 11a-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ..5 
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week. But the only shortcut in plenary 


sessions was the advance submission of 
written texts, which were then translated 


and distributed before the speaker began. 


@ About 1,500 writers, photographers, 
and radio men were accredited, but 500 
seats in the main press gallery often held 
only a few dozen reporters. Some of the 
rest could be found at the press bar, 
where they could sit and sip while watch- 
ing proceedings on television screens. 


€ For what was probably the first time, 
Russians heard the actual words of a 
President of the United States on the air. 
Recordings of Truman’s address were 
beamed to the Soviet Union from Canada. 


@ The Russian delegates—Molotoff, Vy- 
shinsky, Gromyko, Novikoff, and Guseff 
—sat in the middle of the front row. 
The drawing for places put the United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, and 











quent wrath of frustrated newspapermen 


and visitors. But by the third day most 
had become more easy-going. . 


@ A derisive sailor, assigned by the Navy 
to chauffeur the Honduran delegation, 
surveyed a dress-uniformed Marine and 
commented: “Yah, you guys are nothin’ 


but bellhops here. Boy, take this bag!” 


Busy as the Day Is Long 


Most UN General Assembly delegates 
had looked forward to New York—the 
city of nylons and night clubs, of sky- 
scrapers and good food. But for most of 
them it turned out to be the city of all 
work and only official play. The dizzy 
round of official chores began on the 
opening day of the Assembly session. 
Hardly had the delegates, deputies, and 
advisers and their retinues settled in 
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For the delegates spare time, recep. 
tions, dinners, luncheons, and _ cocktail 
parties crowded the agenda at the rate of 


five or six a week. On top of this, Assem- 
bly President Spaak will presumably hold 
a reception. Delegation cocktail parties 
will run to two or three a week. Some 30 
private citizens with nearby country 
estates are expected to clamor for the 
honor of having delegates as guests every 
week end. Dinners are already planned 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations, Foreign Press Associa- 
tion, Mayor O’Dwyer’s United Nations 
Committee, World Friendship Group, and 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. The Hotel Penn- 
sylvania is getting ready for a UN ball on 
Nov. 7. “Pressure of work” postponed a 
51-car pilgrimage to President Roosevelt's 
grave at Hyde Park which had been 
scheduled for last Sunday. 

One of the first social functions back- 





Acme Photos 


UN around the world: Hafiz Wahba and Faisal (Saudi Arabia), Smuts (South Africa), Najera (Mexico), and Durels (Bolivia) 


U.S.S.R. at the head of the list, followed 
by Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

@ The delegates’ bar opened a half hour 
before sessions, partly to quench a huge 
thirst for orange juice. Sometimes dele- 
gates ordered five or six at a time—proof 
that they come from ravaged lands where 
fresh fruit is still a rare delicacy. Al- 
coholic tastes ran to Scotch or bourbon 
highballs. The bar has had no run on vod- 
ka, tequila, or other national favorites. 


@ Sixteen girls, commanding a total, of 
fifteen languages, rotated between infor- 
mation desks in the public and delegates’ 
lobbies. One inquirer asked how to say 
“Merry Christmas” in “51” languages. A 
hotel asked for the address of every con- 
sulate in New York—it was seeking cus- 
tomers for two surplus iceboxes. 

@ Most patients at the five-bed first-aid 
station were Secretariat employes with or- 
dinary colds and minor complaints. But 
one delegate came in for frequent naps, 
preceded by a representative who cleared 
everyone else out. 


@ The normal officiousness of guards on 
unfamiliar posts at first won for the Ma- 
- res and gray-suited UN police the fre- 


New York's already crowded hotels when 
they were directed to “assemble at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at 10 a.m. Oct. 23 for 
transportation to the official welcome at 


City Hall.” The day’s schedule: 
€ Noon—Official welcome at City Hall. 


@ 1:30 p.m.—New York City luncheon in 
honor of the delegates at the Waldorf. 


@ 2:45-3:45—Transportation to Flushing, 
all delegates to be in their seats in the 
General Assembly Hall by 3:50. 


@ 4:00—Opening ceremony and address 
by President Truman. 


@ 6:30-8:30—President’s reception at the 
Waldorf. 

The Early Bird: A UN folder entitled 
“Cooperative Planning for Delegates and 
Secretariat” outlines the ideal day for 
the busy delegates. He should awaken at 
7:30 a.m. to attend a 9 a.m. delegation 
meeting. Ten-fifteen should find him on 
the way to Flushing. The hour and a half 
between morning and afternoon sessions 
is recommended as a time for business 
and relaxation as well as for lunch. By 
8 p.m. his official day ends and he will 
be back in New York. 


« 


fired on Oct. 26. One thousand delegates, 
alternates, and their wives had been in- 
vited by the Nelson Rockefellers to a 
“typical American” luncheon at_ the 
Rockefeller estate at Pocantico Hills in 


Westchester. By 4 in the afternoon only 
350 had managed to find their way 
through the Westchester backroads to 
the estate. The rest presumably were 
still driving round and round getting a 
firsthand look at the scenic countryside 
recommended by a UN committee as the 
ideal site for a permanent home. 


In God’s House 


Whispers rustled among the Gothic col- 
umns in the buge nave of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in New York during pontifical 
mass on Oct. 27. Bowed heads turned 
slowly as eyes were fixed on two men sit- 
ting solemnly in a pew. Soviet Foreign 
Vice Minister Andrei Vyshinsky and Ni- 
kolai Novikoff, Russian Ambassador to 
the United States, listened attentively to 
the Catholic ritual. When it was over, they 
filed out with 200 other UN delegates in- 
vited to the special mass and shook hands 
politely with church dignitaries. 
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GYPTIAN GAME 


SENET 


A startling revelation. A game both simple 
and wonderful, interpreted by Parker 


Brothers from ancient Egyptian sources in 


collaboration with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. Price $3.00 
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e strongly recommen this exciting, 
quick action, fast playing, new game. It is 
excellent. Rich Uncle Pennybags who owns 


most of the town and the “Daily Bugle” 


plays a startling and most novel part in 
this unusual game. Price $3.00 


Most popular of the world’s great standard 
games. Best seller of “best sellers.” Sets 
at $2 and upwards, 


CAMELOT—Best modern board game of skill. 
Gray-box set $1.50. Pictorial board set $23 
mone ivoroid men $5 and $7.50 
America’s widely loved card game. .75 
MAKE-A-MILLION—A soneational card game. 
Quick climaxes. Exciting action. -75 
FINANCE—Fast action trading game, $1.50 
PIGSKIN—Captain Tom Hamilton’s own game. 
Football at its best. $3.50 
DIG—Letter game played with “magic picks.” 
1.50 
FLINCH—Popular everywhere. 150 cards. eae 
SORRY—A great board game. Surprise moves 
and unusual action. $2.00 
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- starred Soviet cars picked up a group of 


skilled Diesel-engine mechanics. At Jena 
7.000 of the 19.000 experts in the world- 


famous Karl Zeiss works were packing for 
an “unknown destination.” From Dessau 


came word that the huge Junkers airoraft 


plant was being dismantled and its 5,J00 
workers marked for shipment to Russia. 


In Stassfurt near Magdeburg 1,000 Hen- 


schel motor workers were counted onto 
Russia-bound trains. It was the same story 


with plants at Bitterfeld, the Siebel air- 
oralt factory at Halle and - the Nord- 


hauses Rabe (rocket works). 
The Russian authorities in Berlin had 


an explanation. The Corman workers, 


they said, wanted to go to Russia. They 
had even signed five and ten year con- 


tracts. But observers noted many of the 


contracts were dated as far back as May 
and June, 1945, just after the war ended. 


And one laborer who jumped the labor 
train at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder told of 


Soviet officers passing out contracts and 
fountain pens while the train, roared 


toward Leningrad. 


‘Don’t Be Afraid’: The wave of de- 
portations started one day after the Red- 


sponsored Socialist Unity party had been 


beaten in the Berlin elections. The en- 
tire operation obviously had been planned 


far in advance. What gave it point was 


the timing. Furthermore, the 300 work- 
ers shipped to Russia all were members 


of the winning Social Democratic party. 
An American-licensed paper, Die Neue 


Zeitung, had told the Germans: “Fiirchtet 
Euch Nicht,” (don’t be afraid). The mid- 


night knock on the door was the Soviet 


answer. 
The Democratic party de- 


nounced the Russian actions “as a viola. 


tion of the rights of man and the fun- 
damentals of international law.” Franz 


Neumann, chairman of the SPD, declared 


“the Social Democratic party will not look 
on inactively if measures are taken in 
Germany that have just been branded 
before all the world in the Nuremberg 
judgment. It will use all the fighting tac- 
tics of the working class to defend the 
rights of the workers.” The SPD state- 
ment was the first threat, however veiled, 
to be made by a German political party 
against an occupying power. 

On Oct. 25 the four-power Berlin Kom- 
mandatura met in an atmosphere of 
static electricity. Soviet Maj. Gen. Alex- 
ander Kotikoff blandly remarked he had 
nothing to say: “You have all read the 
newspapers.” Then he accused the SPD 
of violating Control Council law against 
“spreading rumors hostile to an occupy- 
ing power.” The Americans retorted hotly 
that the situation did not appear to be 
rumor. After British Maj. Gen. Eric P. 
Nares read a protest statement, the high- 
ranking officers tossed the matter up to 
their superiors on the Control Council. 


Social 


Significance-~——~- 
The Russian action poses both a moral 


and political challenge to the Western 
Powers. On moral grounds the British 


n 
NEWSWEEL 
and the Americans will find it hard to 


protest the Russian action, Both Western 


Powers used similar tactics to gather up 
German scientists just after the end of | 


the war. The Americans in particular | 
ranged from one end of the Reich to the 


other in the so-called Operation Overcast = 
that netted 300 German scientists. Eighty | 


top men were taken from the statt of | 





the Zeiss works when the Americans were © 


in occupation of Jena. Many of these | 


scientists were sent to the United Statey | 
and forbidden to take their families with | 


‘The political challenge will be equally : 
hard for the Western Powers to meet. In 


effect they urged Berlin voters to defy the 
Soviet by defeating the SED. Now that 


the Russians have retaliated, the British 


and Americans find themselves without 


the power to protect the Germans who — 


favored the West politically, In the firs 


post-election showdown, the Soviets have 


won. 


However, Russian policy is not pri- 


marily determined by political vengelul 


mess. Many of the German plants now 
being removed are the same plants that 


were reported to have been used by the 


Russians for the production of munitions. 
This points to the conclusion that the 


Soviets aré now removing those planty 


along with their technicians in order to 


pave the way for joining the Soviet zone ~ 


to the American and British zone. 


Thus the embarrassing war production | 


plants will be gone. So will much of the 
wealth of the Soviet zone. The Ameri- 


cans and British, will find that they have | 


merged them with a region devoid of in- 
dustry and its best workers. 
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— — International 
Labor Britain: Mrs. Emanuel Shir- 
well, wife of the Fuel Minister, puffs 4 
cigarette as she scrubs the entrance to 
her London home. Married 44 years, she 
does her own housework and shopping. 
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; FIAT 
In connection with their deporta- 


tions of Cerman technicians, the 
Russians charged that the United 
States and Britain had “kidnapped 


hundreds of German scientists. Brit. 


ish and American officers in Berlin 
labored on a reply to the Soviets 


scheduled to be published later this 


week. In it the Americans prepared 
to release details of one of the war's 


top secrets—the so-called T-Force, 
which had the mission of rounding ) 


up the best German scientific brains 
just after the war. Later T-Force 


became known as FIAT, or Field | 


Information Agency, Technical. 
Of the several thousand German 


experts gathered by T-Force and 
FIAT, between 300 and 400 were 


sent to the United States—volun- 
tarily, according to the American 


elaim—while several hundred are 


still in the American zone, partic- 


ularly in Heidenheim, Heidelberg 


and Munich, At FIAT headquarters 


at Hoechst near Frankfurt they have 
been compiling a 38-volume “FIAT 


Scientific Review” of German scien: 


tific progress from 1939 to 1945. 
This is scheduled to be published 
in March, 1947, and will deal with 


German progress in such subjects | 


as radar, Technicolor, blood plasma 
and an insecticide called DDD, 


supposedly superior to DDT, 
} a 


bow —— 


PS to a 


A four-power board of officers last 


week wrote the official postscript to Her- 


mann GGring’s suicide. After studying 
reports from prison officials and doctors, 
the board concluded: (1) Goring had the 
2k-inch vial of cyanide at the time of his 
arrest seventeen months ago; (2) he hid 
it at various times in his navel, his ali- 
mentary tract, and possibly in “an obscure 
recess” of his cell toilet, and (3) nobody 
was to blame. ; 


Meanwhile the second round of Ger- 
man war-crimes trials opened on Oct. 25, 
when 23 German doctors, including Karl 
Brandt, Hitler’s personal physician, were 
indicted in special American military 
courts. They were charged with practic- 
ing mass sterilization and killing “hun- 
dreds of thousands” of concentration- 
camp inmates in medical experiments and 
by euthanasia. Another 250 tu 500 Nazi 
business, military, and political leaders 
are to be tried for war crimes this winter. 
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BRITAIN: Red Shadow 


As in the fearful days when Britain 
stood alone, Prime Minister Attlee and 
Opposition leader Winston Churchill 
ound agreement last week. The subject 
was Russia and Communism. 

On Oct. 23, surprised M.P.’s heard 
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Stable Days: Lord Halifax, former British Ambassador to 
the United States, announced last week that “with great 
reluctance” he had sold his 60-room family, mansion, Hickleton 





Keystone Photos 
Hall, in Yorkshire. It was too big and he couldn't get servants.. 
He will move into the stables on the estate (left) after they 
are remodeled. Hickleton Hall will become a girl's school. 





their mild-mannered Prime Minister 
speak of the “haunting fear” of another 
war which must be allayed if peace is to 
be solidly founded. Adding that “forces 
still mobilized” constitute “a positive 
danger to peace,” he tactfully left the 
militarists unnamed. But his words 


were underlined almost immediately 
thereafter when Churchill carefully led 


up to a blunt and unpleasant question 


—was it true that there are “more than 
200 Soviet divisions on a war footing in 
the occupied territories of Europe from 
the Baltic to Vienna and from Vienna 
to the Black Sea”? 

Churchill implied he had gathered his 
information “from persons of high conse- 
quence in many countries.” His estimate 
was supported on Oct. 27 by the well-in- 
formed London Observer. It gave the 
probable disposition of Russian divisions 
as 90 in Germany, 20 in Austria, 10 in 
Finland, 25 in Poland, and 50 in the Bal- 
kans. However, it pointed out that the 
current size of a Russian division is about 
one-half that of a British division. This 
would give the Russians about 1,500,000 
troops in Europe. 


Jeepers Creepers: Attlee reinforced | 


the warning the following day at the 
Trades Union Congress in Brighton with 
an attack on the Communist party, Skill- 
fully unseating his trade-union critics, 
who had introduced ‘a resolution chal- 
lenging his government’s foreign policy 
as one of “Anglo-American domination 
and isolation of the Soviet Union,” Att- 
lee charged into battle with unchar- 
acteristic frankness and sarcasm. He said 
the resolution was filled with the kind of 
misrepresentation of fact “to which we 
have become accustomed from members 
of the Communist party, their dupes and 
fellow travelers.” His speech was needled 
with irony and caustic challenges to in- 
ternational Communism’s aims. He 


branded as “one of the tragedies of the 
world” the fact that Russia chose to build 


“a wall of ignorance and suspicion be- 
tween nations.” 

That evening Churchill took up the 
ball again. He told his constituents in Es- 
sex that he wholeheartedly endorsed Att- 
lee’s words. Then he gave a Churchillian 
twist to the Prime Minister’s interpreta- 


tion of Communism in Britain: He called 
it “a venomous thing, crawling and creep- 
ing around.” 


Churchilliana 
Winston Churchill provided the House 


of Commons with the most pungent 
definition and the most calculated sneer 
of the current session. The definition 
came when left-wingers called Churchill 
a reactionary. He replied: “An armed 
Communist advances upon you and you 
react against him. Therefore you are a 
reactionary.” The sneer occurred when 
Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the 
Council, told Churchill that he really 
had to face the fact that another Right 
Honorable Gentleman now headed the 
Cabinet. Churchill rose, looked across 
the floor straight at Prime Minister Attlee, 
and said: “I am quite willing to face the 
fact—such as it is.” 


Labor's Labor 
Originally built to stable George IV’s 


horses, Brighton’s pleasure palace known 
as “the Dome”, was this year’s meeting 
place of the 78th convention of the British 
Trades Union Congress. Eight hundred 
delegates, representing 192 unions with 
6,671,000 members, met for five days to 
debate the reports of its General Council 
and to lay down TUC policy for the forth- 
coming year. 


Mindful of its new role and increased 
responsibility under Socialism and the 
Labor government it created, the TUC 
blandly rationalized the politically trou- 
blesome closed-shop issue-by accepting, 


with only six dissenting votes, a wordy 
statement which merely reaffirmed the 
TUC’s goal of attaining, not 100 per cent 
closed shop, but 100 per cent union shop. 
It then passed on to the topics of in- 


creased production and the 40-hour week, 


Biggest surprise of the session: the 
strong minority censure of the govern- 


ment’s foreign policy. A resolution, sharp- 
ly critical of its dealings with the U.S.S.R., 
the United States, Germany, Greece, and 
Spain, was defeated by only a three-to- 
two majority. Then the congress went on 
to recommend that relations with Franco 
Spain be severed. 

Man About Unions: Succeeding the 
veteran trade unionist Sir Walter Citrine, 
who now sits on the National Coal Board, 
the TUC elected Vincent Tewson its new 
General Secretary. This 48-year-old York- 
shireman is well dressed, well informed, 
and typical of the new generation of Brit- 
ish union leaders. He views one function 
of the union as that of consultant to the 
government on technical as well as policy 
matters. 

At 14 Tewson became an office boy in 
a local union headquarters and, except 
for a term with the army in the first 
world war (he won the Military Cross 
for gallantry in action), has spent his life 
in unionism. Since'1931, he has acted as 
Citrine’s deputy, taking over during the 
long periods when Sir Walter was travel- 
ing. His subordinates find him a kindly 
chief and, unlike Citrine, a willing listener. 
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EGYPT: Sudan Squeeze 


The 7l-year-old Premier of Egypt, 
Ismail Sidky Pasha, flew back from Lon- 
don to Cairo on Oct. 26 with a touch of 
flu and what he called a new draft treaty 
with Britain. He had spent most of his 
eight days in the British capital on a sick- 


bed in his suite at Claridge’s Hotel. When 
he did get out to talk with Foreign Secre- 
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tary Ernest Bevin, he replaced his native 
fez with an English bowler. Bevin, he re- 
ported from Cairo on Oct. 27, had ini- 
tialed a draft treaty putting the rich 
Sudan, Britain’s model “colony,” “defi- 
nitely . . . under the Egyptian crown.” 
The treaty also was said to call for thé 
withdrawal of all British troops from 
Egypt within 27 months. The British For- 
eign Office with caution and perhaps em- 
barrassment observed that the Premier's 
talks with Bevin had been only private 
and informal. 
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JEWELS: Connoisseur? 


One solution to the theft of the Duchess 
of Windsor’s jewels on Oct. 11 was ad- 
vanced in The Week, an egregiously 
anti-American Communist news letter 
edited in London by a party-line journal- 
ist, Claud Cockburn. He said the rob- 
bery raised the “possibility that some 
more or less maniacal American mil- 


-lionaire collector is employing burglars 


to stock his cabinets with rare pieces.” 

Meanwhile in London on ,Oct. 25, 
thieves robbed the Marchioness of Hart- 
ington of $40,000 worth of jewels and 
furs. The former Kathleen Kennedy, 
daughter of Joseph P. Kennedy, once 
American Ambassador to Britain, was 
away in the country. 
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PEOPLE: Shropshire Lad - 


In the Birmingham, England, divorce 
court, a Shropshire farmer named Regi- 
nald Gough was sued for divorce because 
he did these things to his wife: 

@ Locked her in a pen with a ferocious 


bull (she escaped by climbing onto the 
rafters). 


@ Locked her in the stables with two 
horses after he had goaded them with a 
pitchfork. 


€ Threatened her with a double-barreled 

shotgun until 4 one morning. 

@ Hit her in the jaw and bounced her 

head on a tile floor on several occasions. 
Mrs. Gough was granted the divorce. 

The formal grounds: cruelty. 
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FRANCE: Forced Famine 


Fifty-five cows and thirteen bulls ar- 
rived at the vast La Villette stockyards in 
Paris on Oct. 24. They represented all the 
meat the capital would get for a 24-hour 
period. One month before the daily re- 
ceipts touched 8,000 head. All France 
was caught in this food crisis that formed 
a striking parallel to the meat famine in 


the United States three weeks ago. 
Forty million Frenchmen knew there 
Was actually not the slightest excuse for a 
food crisis, Livestock on the farms of 
France, after a sensational post-liberation 


recovery, had regained the 1939 level. 
The grain harvest was excellent. The wine 


crop was satisfactory. Vegetables were 
found in abundance. 

The crisis sprang from an experiment 
inaugurated by Food Minister Yves Farge 
which permits part of the country’s meat 
supplies to be sold in a free market. This 
brought fabulous supplies from farms to 
city tables, Unfortunately, prices jumped 
and only the more prosperous city dwell- 
ers could afford meat. Beef, which sold 
sparingly last year on a rationed market 
for 33 cents a pound, now hit $1.65 a 
pound on the free market. Then when 
Farge decreed return to a ration system 
for all meat, farmers staged a withhold- 
ing strike and refused to relinquish cattle. 

Attempting to settle the crisis quickly, 
the Council of Ministers met on Oct. 23 
in an agitated session and came up with 
a scheme that most Frenchmen consid- 
ered fantastic and fatuous. By this scheme 
the government, in order to thwart the 
farmers, would import food stuffs from 
abroad—from Argentina 30,000 tons of 
meat, from Czechoslovakia 50,000 tons of 
potatoes, and from Italy and Portugal 
22,000,000 liters of wine. A country 
where food supplies now approach 
abundance would thus spend badly 
needed foreign credits to go into com- 
petition with its own farmers. 


Stew a la Francaise: Epithets flowed. 
To the newspaper Paris-Presse it was an 
“infantile bluff.” For the Confédération 


Générale d’Agriculture, it was “madness,” 


For the Federation of Wine Producers, it 
was “absurd and catastrophic.” 

For the public it was chilling news. 
After six winters of misery there had been 
hope that this winter would bring a sem- 
blance of normality, But now in addi- 
tion to the food crisis a premature winter 
descended on Northern France. With 
coal selling at $80 a ton and wood at $32 
a cord on thé black market, most housés 
remained cold. Several electricity break- 
downs brought back the memory of light- 
less hours last winter. Prices of all com- 


modities rose. Rumors rattled round that 
the franc would be put through the sec- 
ond devaluation since liberation. Mean- 
while the dollar climbed from 290 to 315 
on the black market (the legal rate is 119 
francs to the dollar). 


oo 


BULGARIA: Puppet Votes 


Four million Bulgarian voters—all per- 


sons over the age of 18 were eligible— 
went to the polls on Oct. 27 to elect 465 
delegates to the Grand National Assembly. 
Theoretically they could choose between 
the incumbent Fatherland Front gov- 
ernment’s slate of Communist and left- 
wing candidates and two opposition party 
slates. But actually the Soviet-backed 
Bulgarian Government had turned down 
all American and British proposals to 
ensure. free elections. And on a 
eve, Georgi Dimitroff, Communist chief 
of.the Fatherland Front, called voting for 
the opposition “traitorous.” He added: 
“It is worth remembering the fate of 
Draja Mikhailovich.” Incomplete returns 
on Oct. 28 gave the Communist party 
alone a 55 per cent majority of the votes 
and put Dimitroff in line for the repub- 
lic’s Presidency. 


ron 


JAPAN: Nippon CIO 


A high-school teacher in Kumamoto 
suggested that women discard the tradi- 
tional bun and bob their hair. The prin- 
cipal promptly fired her. Three hundred 
girl students thereupon quit their classes 
in protest. 

That was just one of the milder mani- 
festations of the strike fever which has 
gripped Japan in recent weeks. Sailors, 
railroad workers, newspaper and radio 
employes, miners, theater ushers, teachers, 
utilities workers, farmhands, actors, and 
ballet dancers struck or threatened to 
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Tokyo radio workers on strike walked out, then walked back in again 
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Vhiold 


No knight of old ever shielded 


his lady more watchfully than a 
Lejon cork preserves the flavor 
of its own white wine. Chateau 
Lejon, bottled at the winery, 
comesyto you sealed with the 


bouquet that all who drink enjoy, 


Chala Seg 
BRAND 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE WINE 
Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
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strike. They all wanted more money to 
meet inflationary prices. The ballerinas— 
of the world-famous Takarazuka revue— 
also wanted more face powder. Last week 
Japan suffered from—27 strikes; 12 cases 


” 


of “production control,” a dubiously legal 


variation of the strike in which workers ' 


run plants and withhold profits until their 
demands are met; at least 47 factories 
debating future strikes, 


So far neither strikes nor threats have 
seriously. shaken the rickety economic 
structure of the islands. The top leaders of 
the Nippon Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, which sponsored most of the 


“October offensive’ strikes, admit that 


their real aim was to overthrow the 
Yoshida government. 


The young and aggressive NCIO, rep- 
resenting about. 1,500,000 workers, ob- 
jects chiefly to Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s 
labor policies. The new labor relations 
act provides for a 48-hour week, for 
example, while the NCIO campaigns for 
40. The NCIO also wants utilities workers 
to have the right to strike, denied them 
by the law, and resents police interfer- 
ence in strikes, such as the recent man- 
handling of pickets outside the Radio 
Tokyo building. 

On the Hot Plate: The confusion 
of unionism and politics in the NCIO 
program, however, spelled the inglorious 
defeat of its October offensive last week. 
The continual strikes antagonized the 
public. A Tokyo newspaper complained 
that the electrical workers’ union spas- 
modically cut off Tokyo’s power while 
“millions were preparing dinners over hot 
plates.” Moreover, Yoshida, aware of the 
public’s disfavor toward the Communist 
party, has blamed them for the labor 
trouble. 

The NCIO chiefs also worry about the 
attitude of Allied Headquarters. The 
Americans have officially encouraged 
unionization in Japan and generally main- 
tain a hands-off policy toward strikes 
unless they endanger the occupation 
machinery. (On Aug. 29, for example, 
General of the Army MacArthur ordered 
the Japanese Government to man struck 
ships in Sasebo Harbor. They were sup- 
posed to be on repatriation duty.) How- 


. ever, Headquarters warned the NCIO 


at its inauguration ceremonies against 
playing politics (NEWwswEEK, Sept. 2), 
and in a recent Allied Council meeting, 
the chairman, George Atcheson Jr., gave 
official American blessing to the Yoshida 
government. 


Imperial Pretender 


Japanese who lined the streets of Na- 


goya cheered as the imperial limousine 
passed by last week bearing Emperor 
Hirohito for his first visit in eighteen 
years, The imperial motorcade parked 
outside the gates of the Yada elementary 
school. Officials bowed the short, almost 
dumpy emperor into the grounds for an 


inspection tour. The watching crowds, 
plainly awed by the sight of the emperor 


oa 


even in a sack suit, waited around for a 
second look. 

Just then a strange trio emerged from 
the rear car. Flanked by two top-hatted 
and frock-coated gentlemen, a tall, bald 
man with a reddish-brown mustache 


strutted after Hirohito’s party. He wore 
the hakama end haori, traditional formal 
robes, embellished with the sixteen-petal 
chrysanthemum crest of the imperial 
family. He was Hiromichi Kumazavwa, 
pretender to the Japanese throne, only 
recently absolved of lése majesté charges, 
The escorts were his jiju (imperial cham. 
berlains), 


The police shooed the trio off, but not 





Associated Press 
Teacher's Peer: Mrs. Elizabeth Gray 
Vining of Philadelphia, recently ap- 
pointed tutor to Crown Prince Akihito 
of Japan, inspects the prince’s work at 
the exclusive Peers’ School in Tokyo. 





before the angered crowd beat up Kuma- 
zawa’s historian, who was carrying a 10- 
foot banner outlining, in vertical rows of 
characters, the pretender’s claims to the 
throne. 

Kumazawa, a 56-year-old former Budd- 
hist priest who now runs a small general 


store in Nagoya, traces his descent from 


Emperor Gokameyama, the fourteenth- 
century Tenno deposed by militarists in 


favor of Hirohito’s ancestors. At Kuma- ° 
zawa’s request, Allied Headquarters in- 
vestigated his claims, found them “legi- 
timate,” and last January ordered Hiro- 
hito’s government to protect the would- 
be emperor from “being accidentally 
killed.” The imperial household once 
tried to buy Kumazawa’s silence with 


the offer of a title at court, but the pre- 
tender turned it down. 

He now lives with his wife, a common- 
er, and three of their four children in 
crowded quarters in the Nagoya slums. 
Kumazawa keeps his father’s ashes in a 
small bronze box. He says he will not bury 


them until his family is recognized as the 
rightful ruling dynasty of Japan. Then he 











How do you feel a steel companys pulse? 


The pulse of a business, telling whether ' possible the speedier and more efficient 


it is ailing or healthy, is found in its 
records...in the figures that show its 
costs, sales, and profits. 

This is as true for a great steel com- 
pany as it is for a one-man store. In many 


of the country’s foremost businesses, 
modern National Accounting-Bookkeep- 
ing Machines take the vital pulse-figures 
of business with surprising savings in 
money and man-hours. 

The uses for these National accounting 
‘ systems are as broad as accountancy 
itself. For example, one company with 
thousands of salaried employees spread 
through most of the States of the Union, 
set up a centralized system for paying 


all salaried employees using National 
Payroll machines. This not only makes 


preparation and distribution of its salary 
checks, but also collects and records the 
necessary tax figures, 

Another great concern, which started 
using Nationals for posting customers’ 


accounts in one of its divisions, found the 
system so satisfactory that it has now 


extended its use to all its divisions, 


Such experiences are typical. An _ex-. 
perienced National representative will be 


glad to show you how your business can 
profit by the right National system. Let 
your own bookkeeping department check 


his recommendations. Then base your 
decision on their advice. There is no 


Obligation, of course. The National Cash 


Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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Those who appreciate the 


finest beer choose famous 


Kingsbury Pale Beer. The full,’ 


|; mellow flavor varies. 


Kegsbary 
— ARISTOCRAT OF 
Beer 
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We-MAN BLADE / 





No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢. 
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will give his father the name of a god. 
The respectful coterie of historians and 


opportunists who champion Kumazawa’s 
cause announced that the pretender 


would accept a limited monarchy—“with 
pleasure.” 


—— 


KOREA: Master Plan 


At 2 a.m. on Oct. 21 sharp commands 
roused sleepy young American troops 


garrisoning Korean towns just south of the 
Russian-zone boundary. Korean mobs 
armed with clubs, knives, and rifles~had 


simultaneously attacked native policemen 


in ten towns and villages. They set fire to 
police boxes and killed five policemen. 
The Americans, patrolling in tanks, dis- 


persed the rioters and manned police 
posts until daylight. 

Korean police jailed more than 300 sus- 
pects, but military-government officials 


still received notes, some _ garishly 
scrawled in blood, threatening to blow up 
the city hall in Kaesong, the scene of the 


largest disorders, only 8 miles south of the 
Russian-zone border. 

In Seoul the same night, Koreans fired 
twenty shots into the home of the local 
police chief. The day before, would-be 
assassins tossed a hand grenade at Dr. 
Chough Pyong Ok, the national police 
chief. American tanks and trucks mounted 
with machine guns also patrolled the 
hilly streets of the old walled city. 

Pattern for Violence: The northern 
riots followed the same pattern as those 
recently staged in the south around the 
provincial capital of Taegu. There Ameri- 
can troops clamped down martial law 
after Koreans killed about 60 native 
policemen and tried to burn others in 
their boxes. Hatred for the police was 
blamed on the fact that about one-fifth 
of the active force had worked for the 
Japanese. The police also made them- 
selves unpopular by using tough methods 
to seize rice from farmers in accordance 
with the military government’s strict 
rationing policies. 

However, the commander of the Amer- 
ican forces, Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, has 
repeatedly blamed the disorders on Com- 
munist agitators, presumably from the 
Russian zone. To back up the accusation, 
headquarters officers last week disclosed 
the contents of some documents which 
had been confiscated from arrested Com- 
munist leaders. Some of them indicated 
that the Korean Reds had supported the 
September railway strike and called the 

signals for the subsequent anti-police 
uprisings. 

Another document, said to be a “master 
plan” for Communist activity in the Amer- 
ican zone, was supposed to contain plans 
for the training of 500,000 Koreans in 
Russian-zone military, police, and politi- 
cal schools. They would infiltrate the 
border and work themselves into official 
positions under the American Military 
Government. Eventually the underground 
Communists would force establishment 
of a predominantly leftist government. 
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@ “Now my hearing aid means more 


to me...I go out more...use my 
hearing aid more. Because I changed 


to ‘Eveready’ ‘Mini-Max’ batteries 


... get extra power and longer life!” 

Ounce for ounce, the greatest 
power producers...penny for penny, 
the most economical .. . size for size, 
the most compact! “Eveready” bat- 


teriesdo make your hearing aid more 
useful. Your hearing aid dealer or 


agent sells them. Always buy them. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
~30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UEC) 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Mini-Max**® 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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PORT SALUT, 4 Ibs. net. Pack No. A-9.....-- $4. 

ALPS (Large) Includes Swiss, Port Salut, Brick, 
BLUE Rexoli, Glarus, and Camembert, 5 Ibs. net. 
BOX Pack No. B-9........ee eee eeeees $5.50 


BULK CUTS—NATURAL CHEESE 
AGED CHEDDAR—Tenderly aged -for more than a 
year to bring out the incomparable flavor—4_ lbs. 
eo. a rer $3.95 
CURED SWISS—Cured in our own cellars as only 
known how in ‘America’s Little Switzerland’’—4 
(ee Se ere enone $4.10 
SHELF CURED BRICK—5 lbs. Pack No, E-9. .$4.60 
All prices include shipping. 
Send Your Christmas Gift Lists Now. Write for De- 
scription of Special Gift Assortments. 
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... those historic ports on the world’s 
oldest trade routes are now being served by the fast new 
vessels of American Export Lines. 


To these romantic ports, famed through the centuries, our 
cargo liners are delivering the products of American farms, 
fields and factories — returning with the much needed mer- 
chandise of Southern Europe, North Africa, the Near and 


Far East. 


Operating under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 our Amer- 
ican merchant vessels are daily welding the links of world 
commerce, strengthening the important spans of foreign trade 
and fostering closer commercial relations and better under- 
standing between the peoples of the world. 


Three new Luxury Liners expected to be ready in 1948. Largest and fastest 
in regular operation in the Mediterranean under the American Flag. 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


“for dependable shipping today and luxury travel tomorrow” 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Where the ancient 
caravan routes ended... 
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A Typical Woman of Postwar Moscow 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Unless special attention is paid 
to the character and habits of Russian 
women, it is not possible to get a 
rounded idea of the flavor of the coun- 
try or to understand what Russian 
people are like as individuals. In many 
ways—probably in most of the ways 
that are basic in the lives of human 
beings—the women of the 


supervisor of transportation for a 
branch of one of the industrial com- 
missariats, bossing a fleet of trucks. 

Before the war she was married to 
a Soviet Army captain. He was killed 
early in the German invasion. She sent 
her infant son and her mother and 
father to the interior, and joined the 
army herself. 





country have been more af- 
fected than the men by the 
hardships and special fea- 
tures of life under the Soviet 
regime, Consequently, they 
have always seemed to me 
more sharply different from 
Western European or Amer- 
ican women than are the 
men from their Western 
counterparts. 

Ten years ago when the 
Moscow subway was being built, the 
shift which came up from underground 
at midnight near the Metropole Hotel 





consisted entirely of sturdy young. 


women. Dressed in brown overalls, 
swinging pneumatic drills casually 
over their shoulders, they have re- 
mained in my mind as symbols of the 
powerful Russian peasant woman be- 
come urbanized, 

The same women—or their daugh- 
ters—did heavy duty with the So- 
viet Army in the war; one still sees 
as many women as men driving big 


trucks, and the snow on Moscow 
streets in winter is shoveled away by 


brigades of them, Just before the 
victory parade at the end of the war 
someone made a late decision to take 
up the streetcar track in front of the 
Kremlin. As far as I could see, a couple 
of men bossed the job but all the work 
was done by women. 

This use of women for heavy work, 
however, isn’t surprising for a peasant 


country, In looking for a typical Soviet 


Russian woman I would choose an 
office or administrative post. The 


number of women who have risen 


really high in Stalin’s hierarchy could 
be counted on five fingers, but the 


number holding middle posts such 


as usually go to men in other countries 
is very large indeed. 


The most salient fact in the life 
of any such Russian woman today is 


almost certain to be, not her job, but 
her losses in the war. In 1945 in Mos- 
cow we came to know one such woman 


whose experiences and outlook seemed 
to me common to many others. She 


was in the late 30s, small, an artificial 


blonde. At the time we met she was 





The loss of her husband 
made her reckless of life. 
(Parenthetically, it has in- 
terested me to note the 
large number of Russian 
acquaintances of’ the age 
of this woman who have 
never been divorced and 
have intense family feelings. 
Yet they went through the 
period when divorce was 
simple and the family as an 
institution not spoken of highly.) She 
became a paratrooper and did several 
jumps behind enemy lines. The para- 
troops and the snipers were the two 
most dangerous spots where women 
were used in large numbers in the 
Soviet Army, and the survivors have 
become an elite. 

This acquaintance saw her family 
once during the war, and then her 


parents and her son all were killed by 
a bomb during the German attack on 


Stalingrad. At the time we met she 


did not want to marry again—holding 
widowhood an act of faith to her first 
husband—but she did want a family. 


So she had adopted a 38-year-old boy. 





These war experiences, family 
losses, and crowded living conditions 
are the lot of so many postwar Russian 
women that they have produced a 
general state of mind which is almost 
tangible. The best terms I can find for 
describing this attitude is to call it 


one of resigned determination based 
on tested inner strength. They like 
good clothes, nail polish, lipstick and 


nylons, but only the girl friends of 


foreigners are avaricious about them. 
The others seem to feel about them as 
they do about the Communist Utopia 
—perhaps some day. This acquaintance 
borrowed fashion magazines from us, 
but never: expressed any jealous or 
other sentiment than “it will be nice 
when we have them too.” We never 
discussed politics but once, when she 
saw an American magazine article dis- 


cussing possible successors to Stalin. 
Then she said: “Don’t you Americans 
have anything better to worry about? 


You'll never find anybody here specu- 
lating about such things. 
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Modern Geography Quiz 
for Businessmen 
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Q. With whom does New Orleans trade? 


A. Within 100 miles of New Orleans—1,300,000 pez te 
with $1,250,000,000 annual income. To the south—Latin 
America, whose businessmen share cur Latin tradition and 
like to trade with New Orleans, They appreciate the facilities 
of our International House and International Trade Mart— 
unique in the nation. With miles of steel and concrete 


wharves, complete banking and export facilities, the nation’s. 
Second port enables you to tap expanding world markets. 


Greater New Orleans 
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Gives Your Plant the 3 Essentials for Profit— 


@. Locate New Orleans 


A. New Orleans is at the conflu- 
ence of 7 major air lines, (in addition 
to air-freight lines), 11 Class 1 rail- 
roads, motor freight lines, barge iines 
to all the Mississippi Valiey, and 
steamship lines to all the world. Ac- 
cordingly, your plant in New Orleans 
has every method of transportation 
needed for speed, economy, and 
competitive advantages. 
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@. Bound New Orleans 


A. The city is bounded on all sides 
by abundant industrial raw materials 
-«-petroleum and natural gas, some 
of the world’s largest sulphur and 
salt deposits, limestone, lignite, and 
other minerals. Near New Orleans, 


over a billion board feet of lumber is 
cut annually. And this area’s agri- 
cultural products—sugar cane, rice, 


sweet potatoes, cotton, tung, soy beans 
—have chemurgic value for newest 


m<aiuufactured products. 


Leern More About New Orleans 
for Your Business 


Write today for “Greater New Or- 
leans’, informative booklet analyzing 


today’s industrial opportunities. Or 
write for full, confidential informa- 


tion, specifically applicable to your 
business and to the location of your 
plant here. Address New Orleans 


Association of Commerce, or Greater 
New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La, 
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@ Again, as in prewar days, Sun 
Valley —famous year ’round resort 
—invites you to enjoy outdoor ac- 
tivities under a “‘summer sun” in 
the heart of Idaho’s Sawtooth 
Mountains. 


For protection of guests, reserva- 
tions must be confirmed in advance. 


Address—W. P. Rogers, Gen’! Mgr. 


SUN VALLEY: Idaho 
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LABOR: Back to Work 


In the first nine months of 1946, more 
time was lost through strikes in Canada 
than in any comparable period since 1901, 
when records were first kept. The loss 
amounted to 4,069,434 man-days, as 
against only 353,886 in the same period 
of 1945: By last week, however, Canada’s 
industrial machine seemed to be on its 
way back to full production. 

With the key steel strike ended on Oct. 
8 (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 14), nine other dis- 
putes were settled in quick order, send- 
ing more than 20,000 CIO members back 
to work.* In addition, 20,000 Alberta 
farmers, whose month-old non-delivery 
strike was supported by 30,000 Saskatch- 
ewan farmers, suspended their strike on 
receiving a government promise to in- 


vestigate their complaints against current 
price ceilings, This left only a few strikes, 


volving les than 10,000 worker, st 


tbe sete, compared with the August 


total of 43. strikes, involving 42,407 
workers and costing 867,252 man-days, 


Howe Much: Government spokes- 
men did little to clarify the effect of the 
strikes or the back-to-work movement on 
production, Oct. 18, Colin Gibson, De- 


*4 800 United Auto Workers at the Brunner Mond 
soda-ash plant, Amherstburg, Ont. (Oct. 10), Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., Windsor, Ont, (Oct, 14), and 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor and Chatham, Ont. ane 
17); 5,800 United Electrical Workers at Welland 
(Oct. 11) and Hamilton, Ont. (Oct. 24); 8,500 
United Rubber Workers in all but one Ontario plant 
(Oct. 4 to 25); and 2,400 International Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers in New Toronto, Ont., and 
British Columbia (Oct. 17). 
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fense Minister (for Air), said 1,000,000 
more people were earning wages jp 
Canada today than in 1989, and that na. 
tional income, farm income, and Wage 
rates were higher than ever before. On 
Oct. 22, statistics released in Ottawa | 
showed that the output in many fields-. 
shoes, paint, furnaces, radios—was well 
above prewar figures and in a few items 
—range boilers, asphalt roofing, shingles, 
and sidings—was at an all-time high. 
Next day, Reconstruction Minister Clar. f 
ence D. Howe, condemning the recent 
strike wave as a drive by labor leaders 
for more .power rather than for higher 
pay, blamed labor for the fact that “we 
are still faced with only 50 per cent pro- 
duction.” Apparently, Howe meant pro- 
duction capacity of industry, whose out- 
put more than doubled during the war, 


But, in other ways, the government 


seemed! to be satistied thatthe worst day 


the posta indi cs wee 
Reporting an “optstc picture of th 


labor market situation,” the Labor De. 


partment announced there are only 3 
few more applicants (144,000) in Can. 
ada than there are jobs available (142. 
000). Moreover, the Cabinet was te 


ported to have decided that wage and 
salary controls would be removed by 
Dec. 31, possibly earlier. While price | 
controls will probably be kept for at \ 
least another year, they are likely to be | 
lifted in some industries as’ production | 
increases supplies. ; 

But for Donald Gordon, price czar, 

















Squatter's Spread: Following successful squatting by veterans in Vancouver 
and Ottawa, five Montreal veterans’ families: moved into an empty, .three-story 
building Oct. 23 (above, left). At right, Jacqueline Durocher, 3, plays with cards 
which were left in the former gambling house now occupied by her parents. 


























Associated Press Photos 
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there was still no easy sailing ahead. 
Labor leaders warned that if the cost-of- 
aay living index goes up another two points 
(it is now up 25 per cent above 1939), 
0,000 labor will start another round of strikes 
es in early in 1947. 
at na- — 
wage Fa ; 
e. On ff ELECTIONS: Tory Triumphs 
‘ei Oct. 21 was a blue Monday in Ottawa. 
; well [ Progressive Conservatives, whose party 
items py Color is blue, jubilantly hailed their twin 
ingles victories in by-elections at Portage la 
| high. Prairie, Man., and Parkdale, Toronto, as 
' Clar. F) a definite swing to the right. Liberals, 
recent | wefully trying to minimize the reduction 
leaders of their government’s majority in Parlia- 
higher ment to five votes, pointed out that the 
at “we Tories won only 12,783 of the 34,876 
nt pro- votes cast in the two ridings. 
nt pro- Neither was being quite fair. The Tory 
se out- victory in Parkdale, long a Conservative 
e war, (Stronghold, was somewhat dimmed by a 
rnment fy decrease of 1,057 in the party's 1945 elec. 


tn plurality over the Liberals, On the 


ve and, Portage, which has ve 


Lier since 1935, clearly voted this in 
in protest against the government's deal 


st day 
ONE 


t th 
or De 


only a 0 sell wheat to Britain for five years be- 
1 Can (ow world prices, Some observers also 
(142. asctibed the Liberal loss to an ill-timed 
yas mn tax inquiry into local farmers incomes. 
ge and Both sides knew that the government’s 
ved by sim majority in Parliament was more 
e price technical than real. On any noncon- 


how at % fidence motion, it could count on the 


y to be am votes of most of the seven independ- 
duction @m ents, who are always reluctant to face 

general elections. The reduced voting 
e CZar, strength would merely make the govern- 


ment more cautious. 


Path of Caution: Nevertheless, the 
defeats embarrassed the government, 
which sparked both campaigns with vote- 
getting speeches and announcements by 
Cabinet ministers. The Portage loss was a 
bitter blow to Agriculture Minister James 
G. Gardiner, who campaigned there in 
the hope of building his prospects to suc- 
ceed Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 

To avoid new and risky by-elections, 
other Cabinet ministers, notably Recon- 
struction Minister C. D. Howe and Jus- 
tice Minister Louis St. Laurent, prompt- 
ly promised they would abandon their 
resignation plans at least until after the 
next session of Parliament in 1947. In- 
stead, the government will call a by-elec- 
tion early next year in Richelieu-Ver- 
cheres, Que., a safe seat vacated last 
week by the death of P. J. A. Cardin, one 
of French-Canada’s most outstanding po- 
litical figures, who quit the federal Cabi- 
net in 1942 in protest against compulsory 
military service overseas. 

One other by-product of the by-elec- 
tions last week seemed possible: In the 
next session of Parliament, the govern- 
ment may try to introduce for urban cen- 
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ess Photos 


mcouver #™ ters the proportional representation sys- 
ree-story f™ tem of voting, which Mackenzie King has 
th cards fim !ng favored as a method of reducing the 
parents. ances of candidates being elected with- 


out an over-all majority. . 
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+s BOOTING THE BALL. STEVES 
AGREAT PUNTER...WHATS MORE, 
THE ONLY TWO PLACEMENT KICKS 
HE TRIED DURING THE SEASON 
HELPED HIM AMASS I10 POINTS FOR 
THE 1945 POINT GETTING TITLES 





oe STEVE ALWAYS USES 
GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 
WITH THE SHARPEST EDGES 
JEVER HONED, cTHATS BECAUSE, 
THEY GIVE HIM THE SLICKEST, 
MOST REFRESHING SHAVES A 
FELLOW CAN HAVE AND SAVE 
HIM MONEY, TOO? 
| _You CAN'T Fool STEVE-- 
DOUBLE EDGES MEAN 
DOUBLE ECONOMY? 











Blue Blades 
with the s9ARrPEsT 
edges ever honed! 
Bini econ ae 8 


est, most refreshing shaves 
ever. You ave sharp for you get OF SPORTS ALSO AIRS WORLD SERIES 


more shaves'per blade, save money. AND OTHER CLASSICS YEARROUND, 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston 6, Mass. 


Copyright, 1946, by Gillette Safety Razor Company- 








FRIDAYS AT 

10 PM EST OVER 
ABC NETWORK. 
GILLETTE'S CAVALCADE 
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ARGENTINA: Peron Has a Plan 


On Oct. 21, President Juan D. Perén 
presented to Congress his blueprint for 
a new Argentina. It was his long-her- 
alded five-year plan: 27 bills which, if 
passed and carried out, would change 
the face of the nation and the lives of 
its people. 

Perén’s aim was to place “the ‘coun- 
try’s economy at the service of all its 
inhabitants so that all can participate in 
its riches in proportion to their capacity 
and their efforts on behalf of the com- 
munity.” 

The means to this end would be the 
changing of Argentina from an agricul- 
tural into an industrial country. The plan 


a year would be brought in. There would 
be no racial or religious discrimination, 
but immigrants must be “assimilable as 
far as possible into the spiritual and 
social unity of our people and must be 
morally and physically sound.” Farmers, 
technicians, and skilled workers wolld 
be specially sought. Land would be sold 
to immigrants at a fair price and on easy 
terms. The goverhment would promote 
the building of worker’’ houses. 
Other proposals: 


€ The government would be reorganized 
and the Cabinet streamlined. 
@ Women would be given the vote. 


@ The state would make drugs and sell 
them at cost. It would also control doc- 


seeks a 43.3 per cent increase in the part — tors. Most of them would become a “spe- 


| 





, t 

Study mW Red: These are typical provincial members of the Argentine 
nist party, which is few in numbers but well-organized. They denounce President 
Peron for secking reconciliation with the United States. Their announced policy 


has been to fight “Anglo-Yanqui, imperialistic, warlike plans against the U.S. S. R.” 


ow~~ ~~ 





European 


Commu- 





of the national income that comes from 
industry, as compared with the 1943 
figure; a 50.8 per cent increase in in- 
dustrial wages and salaries; a 30 per cent 
increase in the number of industrial 
workers; and a 50 per cent increase in 
power installations. 

New industries that would use Argen- 
tine raw materials and industries “neces- 

. » 

sary to national defense” would be en- 
couraged and protected. Factories would 
be moved from the congested Buenos 
Aires area to outlying parts of the coun- 
try and transportation built up. A Na- 
tional Council of Energy would regulate 
and increase the production of electrical 
power. 

People Wanted: To carry out the 
plan, Argentina would need more peo- 


ple. So an average of 50,000 immigrants 


= a. ~~~ 


cial kind of state servant and would be 
sent to practice where they are most 
needed.” 

@ The army and navy would be re- 
duced “quantitatively but not qualita- 
tively,” and would be completely re- 
moved from politics. Argentina would 
build its 6wn military planes. 

The Cost: Perén’s plan calls for total 
expenditures of $1,666,000,000. About 
$20,000,000 would cover the cost of set- 
ting it up; the rest would be “produc- 
tive expenditure. 

Observers agreed that nothing on such 
a tremendous scale as the Perén plan had 


ever been tried in the Western Hemi- 


sphere. To put it into effect, the govern- 
ment would have to assume almost com- 
plete control over the nation’s economy. 


“Formerly the Chief of State occupied 


Ey 
—<—<— 


himself only with political government,” 
Peréh explained, “while the great capital. 
istic combines controlled everything in 
the economic field. We are not putting 
into effect a directed economy but an 
orderly and ordered economy. Under 
the plan, the state becomes a competitor, 
not a director.” . 

Perén denied that his plan was to. 
talitarian. He called it “constructive 
democracy, with a better balance be. 
tween the individual and the state.” 

The Listeners: The Peronista news. 
paper La Tribuna hailed the five-year 
plan as a “promise of peaceful and 
constant struggle seeking the country’s 
moral and material recovery.” La Nacién 
spoke for the independent press when it 
warned that “bills of this importance . . , 
cannot be adopted on the run.” 

The Perén plan was so big that few 
Argentine businessmen were willing to 
accept or reject it as a whole. In gen- 
eral, they were less hostile than they 
have been to most of Perén’s economic 
projects, and they were willing to re- 
serve judgment. But one United States 
businessman in Buenos Aires - told his 
board of directors: “We should be hold- 
ing this meeting in a tomb in the 
cemetery.” 


oon 


CHILE: President No-Party 


In the Chilean Presidential election of 
Sept. 4, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, candi- 


date of the Radical (liberal) yarty wha 


WP Seppe ae De CPerrp 012 1111tKLE, 


polled Q plurality of 50,000 votes. But 


e did not get the absolute majority 
necessary for election. This left it up 
to Congress to choose between him and 


his nearest rival, Conservative Eduardo 
Cruz Coke. 


For 50 days Chile’s many parties waged 
a bitter behind-the-scenes battle, mak- 


ing and unmaking deals for the Presi- 


, . . 
ency. Gonzalez called it an “exhausting 
war of nerves.” But on Oct. 24 a joint 
session of Congress elected Gonzalez by 


138 votes to 46. Only Conservative mem- 
bers voted for Cruz Coke, as a “salute to 
the flag.” 

The new President is a typical middle- 
class lawyer, 46 years old and beginning 
to put on weight. He is very impulsive; 


recently he threw an inkwell at an op- 
ponent in a Senate debate. But friends 


sdy that even before his election the re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidency were be- 
ginning to leave their mark on his youth- 
ful exuberance. 

Gonzalez has always been identified 
with the left wing of the Radical party, 
and his government will probably be the 
first in Chilean history to contain Com- 
munist ministers. But having won middle- 


of-the-road support during the past two 
months, he has become less and less de- 


pendent on the Communists, and after 


his election he announced that his pro- 
gram “isn’t Radical, Communist, Liberal, 
or anything but just plain modern politi: 


cal common sense.” 
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ags or Riches for America? 


the next ten years will probably decide... 





AMERICA NEEDS HOUSING — more than 3,000,000 homes 
right now! Yet beyond this immediate need, 20% of the occupied 
dwellings in the U.S. are permanently overcrowded, house more than 
one person per room, Add to that these facts: 21% of U.S. homes 
have no electricity; 31% of U. S. homes have no running water. 





AMERICA NEEDS CLOTHING AND TEXTILES — in addition 
to the current demand for 30,000,000 suits, more than 500,000,000 
pairs of women’s stockings. Nationwide surveys show that among all 


economic groups there is an average shortage of 42% in such impor: 


tant items as wide sheeting, inexpensive house dresses, boy's overalls. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is produce more! Production machines hold the key to 


producing all that America needs. Management must further awaken 
to the fact that efficient production machines mean lower costs; 
labor must recognize that full utilization of fine production machines 
results in lower prices, higher wages. Now is the time for the ap- 
Plication of modern, new machine tools in place of high cost, 
obsolescent equipment — the ful) utilization of manpower in 
productive mew methods and processes. This is the formula that 


spells opportunity — that makes possible the low prices, more jobs, 
higher standards of living everybody wants. 











Sa 


AMERICA NEEDS TRANSPORTATION — to handle the na- 
tion’s 1947 traffic in goods and people. It is estimated that America’s 
railroads could use 40,000 new freight cars, 6,000 new sleeping 
cars and 1,000 new locomotives. And that’s not all: approximately 
3,000,000 trucks and buses are needed today in the U.S 





THE GREATEST U. S. NEED is more production — from each 
individual worker! American low prices, high wages, higher stand- 
ards of living can be traced to one fact: America’s industrial out- 


put of goods per man hour rises at the rate of $0% every ten years. 
This is the formula that keeps America busy. 
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TRANSITION 














Associated Bress Radlophoto 


A toast to the bride: (1. to r.) Lord Mountbatten, Queen Elizabeth, Lord Brabourne, 
Lady Brabourne, King George 


Married: Tue Hon. Patricia Mount- 
BATTEN, 22, daughter of Admiral Viscount 
Mountbatten, and Lord BRABOURNE, 21, 
a captain in the Coldstream Guards and 
former aide to Lord Mountbatten; in 
Romsey, near Southampton, England, 
Oct. 26. The Most Rev. Geoffrey Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, officiated. 
Among the 1,200 at the ceremony were 
King George VI, Queen Elizabeth, the 
Duchess of Kent, and Prince Philip of 
Greece. The Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose were bridesmaids. 

Bess Myerson, 22, Miss America of 
1945, and ALLAN Wayne, 27, New York 
doll manufacturer; in White Plains, N. Y., 
Oct. 19. The bride, a native of the Bronx, 
N. Y., plans to study for her master’s de- 
gree in music with the $5,000 scholarship 


she won in the Atlantic City contest. 


Reconciled; FRANK SINATRA, crooner and 
actor, and his wife, NANCy; after a three- 
week separation, in Hollywood. The 
Sinatras were reunited by friends in a 
night club, after The Voice wistfully sang 
“Going Home.” 

Connie Mack, “the grand old man of 
baseball,” and his wife, KATHERINE; after 
five months apart, in Philadelphia. The 
Macks (real name: Cornelius McGilli- 
cuddy) quarreled last spring when Mrs. 
Mack claimed he had been unfair to their 
four daughters by awarding too much 
stock in the Philadelphia Athletics to 


their three sons. 


Speed: THE Most Rev. GEOFFREY 
Fisner, Archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
galed the Canterbury Diocesan Confer- 
ence with a story about his recent visit 
to the United States: “In one great city, 
the detective, having heard that . . . the 
Archbishop of York traveled through a 
rival city at 60 miles an hour, decided that 
neither the Archbishop of Canterbury 
nor their city should be outdone . . . We 
traveled through the streets at 80 miles 
an hour.” The city? The Archbishop 
wouldn't say. 


Honor: Bos Horr, comedian, was 
awarded the Medal of Merit by President 
Truman for “outstanding services to the 
war effort” in traveling “nearly half a 
million miles to entertain men and 
women of the armed forces on almost 
every battle front.” Gen. Dwight D. 


Eisenhower presented the medal to Hope. 


Separated: Tyrone Power, 33, movie 
actor, and ANNABELLA, 34, French-born 
actress; after seven years, in New York, 
Oct. 24. The childless marriage was his 
first, her third. Power blamed the split 
on “a conflict of careers” and vehemently 
denied he was in love with Gene Tierney, 
movie actress. (She has been talking to 
a lawyer about divorcing Oleg Cassini, 
Hollywood designer.) Newspaper stories 
linking the two were well timed for the 
impending release of “The Razor’s Edge,” 
starring Power and Miss Tierney. 








Stan y Dvorak from British Combine 
Annabella and Tyrone call it off 





Divorced: Artir SHAw, band leader, and ' 


Ava GARDNER, movie actress: after One | 


year, in Los Angeles, Oct. 24. She was 
previously married to Mickey Rooney. 
Shaw's three previous wives included 
Lana Turner and Elizabeth Kem, 
daughter of the late Jerome Kern. 
ARTHUR (FRENCHY THE BARBER) Dy 


Pont, 42, known as the “marrying barber |. 


of Reno,” and his twelfth wife, Mar. 
GUERITE McMILLAN Du Pont, 27, Kan- 
sas City divorcee; after one year, in Reno, 
Oct. 24. The divorce was awarded to 
Mrs. Du Pont, who charged cruelty, al. 
though Du Pont had entered a crow 


complaint charging adultery. 


After Dinner: Winston CHURCHILL 


filed a libel suit in London against Lous 
ApAMic, American author of “Dinner at 
the White House,” and against Harper 
& Brothers of New York and London. 
Adamic’s publishers. The suit asked 
damages and an injunction against sales 
in Britain, Part of the book deals with 
Adamic’s unfavorable reaction to the 
former British Prime Minister, whom he 
met when the Roosevelts invited them 
both to dinner in 1943. 


Retort: ADRIAN Conan DOYLE, son of 
the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, replied to a recent 
Moscow newspaper article describing the 
fictional detective as a deplorably capi- 
talistic type. In a letter to The London 
Daily Mirror, Doyle suggested that the 
Russians “entertain their readers with a 
bright article on the practices of their 
own government who .. . have over- 
looked the legal and absurdly moral ne- 


cessity of paying a ruble in royalties” on 
Sherlock Holmes stories published in 


the USSR. 


Died: Ernest THompson SETON, 86, 
British-born author and naturalist; near 
Sante Fe, N. M., Oct. 23. Almost fanatical 
in his love of nature and the outdoors, 
Seton wrote 42 books about Indian lore 
and wild life, illustrating most of them 
himself. 

Puiiiirs LEE GoxpsporoucH, $1, 
former Republican governor of Mary- 
land (1912-1916), and former United 
States Senator (1929-1935); in Balti- 
more, Oct. 22. 

Jean RwA.uis, 68, Greek puppet pre- 
mier during the Nazi occupation of 
Greece; in Athens, Oct. 26. 

THE RicHT Rev. WILLIAM HALL 
MorELAND, 85, senior member of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; at Los Angeles, Oct. 27. 

Joun H. NicHotson, 86, last of the 
three founders of the Gideons, the or- 
ganization which has placed 1,500,000 
Bibles in hotel rooms throughout the 
world; at Beloit, Wis., Oct. 26. Nichol- 
son, then a traveling salesman, Samuel E. 
Hill, and W. J. Knights started the 
Gideons on July 1, 1899. 
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IPRS 35s acti 


fa 6s 8 . 

The “ceremony” is quick and 
simple. He slips the two pieces to- 
gether with the ring between them. 
Then the “‘marriage”’ takes place in 
a furnace where the ring melts and 
joins the pieces so they can’t be 
‘put asunder’? Out comes an alumi- 
num fan for portable electric tools. 

This is called brazing; it’s a time-and-money- 
saving way of joining aluminum parts. Not until 
shortly before the war—just in time to be a big 
help in making airplane parts—were Alcoa metal- 
lurgists successful in perfecting a practical method 
of brazing aluminum. 

Thorny problems had stood in their way. They 
had to find an aluminum alloy for making the 
joints; an alloy that would melt at lower tem- 
perature than the aluminum parts it was to join. 





ALCOA rinst in ALUMINUM | é 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1735 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 





But the worst snag they hit 
was the thin film of oxide that 
covers aluminum. Somehow, that 
film had to be dispersed so there 
would be a metal-to-metal bond. 
It took years, but they finally 
developed a mixture of chemicals 
that would melt with the brazing 
metal and take away the oxide film. Aluminum 
could then join directly with aluminum. Brazing 
became practicable. 

You can mark that down as a victory. Because 
Aleoa Research has discovered better, cheaper 
ways to join aluminum, it is easy to make things 
from this light, strong metal. This kind of research 
benefits all users and manufacturers of aluminum 
products... 

This is “Imagineering”’ 




















































How to complete your Than iving picture 













the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 











86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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Light on the Sun 


The sun is only an average star. Its 
light is 10,000 times less than that of 
the brightest, Sirius, and 10,000 times 
brighter than the faintest star. Its spec- 
trum is halfway in character between the 
blue stars and the very red ones. Its 
mass is just about the average for all 
the known stars. 

But to that venerable heliophile, Dr. 
Charles Greeley Abbot, the tremendous, 
gaseous globe is much more than “a 
private in the host of heaven.” For almost 


60 years the tall, thin astrophysicist has~ 


explored and publicized the natural won- 
ders of the solar system. 

He has used the sun’s rays to heat his 
home and to cook his meals. He has used 
them to power a steam engine. More late- 
ly, he is best known for his work on the 
relationship between the variations in the 
sun’s heat ard the weather changes on 
earth (NEWSWEEK, March 6, 1944). 

Since his retirement in 1944 as secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, Ab- 
bot, now 74, has added another volume to 
his shelf of books on the mysteries of 
stellar spaces. It is “The Earth and the 
Stars,”* published last week to the pleas- 
ure and profit of the science-minded lay- 
man. Suitable space in its pages is ac- 
corded all the heavenly bodies and their 
place in the mighty universe. But it is 
Abbot’s own star, the sun, that comes in 
for the most fascinating, elaborate, and 
novel treatment. 

Solar High Priest: Within the hot 
and whirling ball, as seen through the 
spectroscope, are more than 60 of the 96 
chemical elements found on earth. But 
the heat is so terrific, Abbot explains, that 
all the elements are gaseous. “We see iron 
poured like water in a white-hot stream; 
we see carbon dazzling hot in the crater 
of the electric arc light,” says the scien- 
tist, “but the sun is far hotter than that.” 
Its heat is so strong, he adds, that “if the 
carbon stick of the arc lamp was thrust 
into its depths, the carbon would burst 
into gas with an explosion.” 

Of all this heat, the earth and the 
planets gather only about 1/200,000,000 
part; the rest goes on to infinite distance. 
As keeper of the solar storehouse, Abbot 
wants to track down this blinding heat 
source and thereby consolidate more of 
the valuable rays for the earth’s purpose. 

Hydrogen to Helium: Part of the 
mystery of the sun’s heat source has now 
been solved, he claims, by application 


of the well-known chemical trick of trans- | 


muting, or changing the elements by al- 
tering the proportions of the atomic parts. 
In some of these transmutations, scien- 
tists have discovered, energy of radiation 
escapes. 

In the sun, Abbot explains, the element 
hydrogen, which makes up 54 per cent of 

€ sun’s mass, is actually being trans- 


*The Earth 
Nostrand, $3.75 








and the Stars. 288 pages, Van 





Associated Press 
An Abbot machine for converting sunshine 


muted into the element helium, with car- 
bon acting as a catalyst. As a result of this 
operation, four atoms of hydrogen be- 
come one atom of helium. Since the 
atomic weight of this amount of hydrogen 
exceeds the atomic weight of the smaller 
amount of helium by 0.7 per cent, the 
amount of matter remaining in that 0.7 
per cent is converted into radiation. 

In that radiation, Abbot concludes, lies 
“the source of the radiant energy of the 
sun and many stars.” 


_— 


Reading by Ear 


To read a printed page, the blind man 
moved a stylus, shaped like a large black 
fountain pen, along each line of type. A 
small beam of light in the point reflected 
the shape of the separate letters to a 
phototube, which in turn operated an am- 
plifying tube. Through an ear attach- 
ment, the sightless listener heard a series 
of high-frequency “pips” that converted 
the letters into distinctive sounds. 

This electronic reading aid, demon- 











For the blind, reading by hearing 


strated in Philadelphia last week for the 
first time by the Radio Corp. cf America, 
may eventually make it possible for sight- 
less persons to read without a Braille 
translation. The device, which was in- 
vented by Dr. V. K. Zworykin and L. E. 
Flory, weighs only 5% pounds. It has not 
yet been produced commercially, but 
blind men and women are now being 
trained to distinguish the sound of each 
letter in tests conducted at several lab- 
oratories. 


Dry Penicillin 

Mass production of a white crystalline 
penicillin, the purest and most powerful 
form of the drug yet manufactured, was 
announced last week by the Heyden 
Chemical Corp. of Princeton, N. J. 

Ordinary yellow penicillin can be kept 
on ice no longer than eighteen months 
under government regulations. The new 
white crystalline penicillin in its dry form 
can be stored for at least three years 
without refrigeration. This insures long- 
distance transportation of the antibiotic 
and safe use in tropical areas. 


~~ 


What Size Americans? 


When women joined the Army, ordi- 
nary civilian clothing sizes* failed to meet 
individual requirements for a neat fit of 
the olive-drab shirts, blouses, and skirts. 
To standardize Army orders and yet make 
sure that all Wac garments were tailored 
to specifications, Dr. Francis E. Randall, 
Harvard-trained anthropologist, measured 
1,000 Wacs and nurses for the Quarter- 
master Corps. From the survey, complet- 
ed in 1944, came the Army’s use of short, 
regular, and long sizes, which the civilian 
clothing industry promptly adopted. 

But that hasty study, Randall reasoned, 
was too sketchy to produce accurate, 
scientific measurements of the average 
female resident in any section of the 
United States. So after the war, as the 
Wacs and nurses passed through Army 
separation centers, Randall and his assist- 
ants measured 8,859 women in 65 differ- 
ent ways, from length of body to breadth 
of nasal root. 

Last week, the 32-year-old scientist set- 
tled down in the Research and Develop- 
ment branch of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office and began to sift reamstof new 
figures, Randall’s first breakdown will be 
regional. Dividing the country into ten 
geographic districts, he will try to deter- 
mine how American women differ in size 
and appearance. For example, are Middle 
Atlantic residents heavier than those in 
the Southeast? Taller? Blonder? Eventu- 
ally, he expects to find out whether mar- 
ried women are heavier than single, and 
whether the Wac officers as a whole were 
taller than the enlisted women. 





*Sizes differ from manufacturer to manufactucer. 
A high-priced size 12, for instance, is larger than a 
lower-grade garment. 
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Streptomycin and TB 


A new victory has been chalked up 
for streptomycin. A 15-month-old boy, 
his parents’ only child, was saved from 
almost always fatal tuberculous menin- 
gitis by streptomycin injections, Dr. Louis 
L. Krafchik of New Brunswick, N. J., re- 
ported last week in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

The child, one of only about 60 vic- 
tims known to have survived this dread 
disease, left the hospital in two months, 
walking with little support. He had no 
temperature and his nervous system was 
not impaired. Five months after the first 
attack, he was completely cured. 

So that other victims of tuberculous 
meningitis, as well as of moderate and 
. severe forms of tuberculosis, may have 
the benefit of streptomycin, seven hos- 
pitals throughout the country were 
named last week as centers where tests 
will be made. Nine kilograms of strepto- 
mycin a month for six months, valued at 
$432,000 or $8 a gram, have been do- 








nated to the American Trudeau Society 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
for these experiments. With this amount 
of drug, the Trudeau Society expects 
to treat about 200 persons for four- 
month periods. 


PP 


Death of a President 


I heard him utter a startled exclamation, 
and the sudden silence made me know that 
he had been summoned back into the sick- 
room. It seemed agés that I waited, but it 
could only have been a matter of seconds 
when someone else picked up the telephone, 
and a broken, tear-choked voice informed 
me that the President was no more. 


In these words, Vice Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire tells of the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, in “White House Phy- 
sician,"* a complete medical history of 
the President’s thirteen years in office. 

Quoting from the report of Dr. James 





*White House Physician, By Vice Admiral Ross T, 
MclIntire, 244 pages, Putnam, $3, 
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... will get a $432,000 test against tuberculosis in the U. S. 


—————} 


Paullin of Atlanta, who was with the 
President when he died, the book gives 
a detailed report of his last moments: 

“The President was in extremis when 
I reached him. He was in a cold sweat, 
ashy gray and breathing with difficulty, 
Numerous rhonchi [strong rattles] in his 
chest. He was propped up in bed. His 
pupils were dilated, and his hands slight: 
ly cyanosed. Commander Bruenn had 
started artificial respiration. On examina- 
tion his pulse was barely perceptible. His 
heart sounds could be heard, but about 
three and a half minutes after my arrival, 
they disappeared completely. I gave him 
an intracardiac dose of adrenalin in the 
hope that we might stimulate his heart to 
action. However, his lungs were full of 
rales [rattling noises], both fine, medium 
and coarse, and his blood pressure was not 
obtainable. There were no effects from 
the adrenalin except perhaps for two or 
three beats of the heart, which did not 
continue. Within five minutes after my en- 
trance into the room, all evidence of life 
had passed away. The time was 3:35 
o'clock.” 

The chapter devoted to the last min- 
utes of one of the great figures of recent 
history is probably the most interesting of 
the book, but physicians and lay readers 
alike will find Admiral McIntire’s day- 


to-day and month-to-month report on the 
President’s health absorbing reading. 


Por 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 


Spectacular relief from psychic deaf- 
ness through the use of narcosynthesis 
(NEwswEEK, May 29, 1944) was an- 
nounced last week by Dr. Herman Se- 
menov of Beverly Hills, Calif., at a 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology in 
Chicago. 

In proving the proverb that “there 
are none so deaf as those who will not 
hear,” Dr. Semenov injected sodium pen- 
tothal into the veins of patients whose 
fear, anxiety, and hysteria had expressed 
themselves in unconsciously self-imposed 
deafness. In 76 per cent of the nonor- 
ganic cases, many of them servicemen 
(Newsweek, Oct. 14), the powerful 
sedative caused the patients to talk free- 
ly, release pent-up emotions, and work 


off the painful experiences that led to 
the mental block and impaired hearing. 

To assure the deafened person that his 
ear has been treated, Dr. Semenov sprays 
it with ethyl chloride until it is chilled. 
Later the hearing aid is removed and 
the doctor addresses the patient in a 
loud voice, then more softly, then in a 
whisper. Voice tests, audiograms, and 
recorded speech-perception tests are 
taken, and the patient is told that his 
hearing is normal, For a day or two, 
someone remains in constant touch with 
him to prevent a relapse. “But one thing 
is certain,” Dr. Semenov pointed out, 
“the otological diagnosis is established, 
and from here on the psychiatrist con- 
tinues with the patient.” 

Other new developments in the eye- 
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**His throat seems very red and sore, Mary.” 
“Oh, mother—and there’s diphtheria right next door!” 


DIPHTHERIA... 
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November is the death month 


@ Deaths from diphtheria usually are 
10% to 50% higher in November than 


in any other month of the year, govern- 
ment records show. 


And nearly two-thirds of those who 
will die from diphtheria this month will 


almost certainly be little children— 
under five! 


These deaths will be especially tragic 
because they could have been prevented 
—by immunization. If all babies and 
little children were immunized against 
diphtheria, this dreadful disease could 
be wiped out. 

If your baby is six months of age or 
older—and has not been immunized 


against diphtheria—consult your doc- 
tor immediately. Don’t wait until there 


is an epidemic. Immunization requires 
time to take effect. It’s beforehand pro- 
tection that counts, 


See your doctor at once. He will see 
that your baby is protected now, and 
he will give you the Immunization Rec- 
ord Card for future safety. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor—for the 
immunizations needed for protection, not 
only against diphtheria, but against other 
preventable diseases. 

No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different 
ages .. . some diseases require repeated 
immunizations . . . safety periods vary! 





Don’t trust your memory. Join the 
Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club, 
which now totals over 3,281,000 mem- 
bers. All you have to do is ask your doc: 
tor for the Immunization Record Card, 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 


to physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 
records and one for you, Get this card 
from your doctor today! Keep it where 
you will see it at least twice a year, 


FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get . . . their special 
danger for babies .. . their harmful after- 
effects. Find out how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 


Write today for your free copy of 


this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N11-6. 


SHARP & DOHME— 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 








Indiana 


Labor is 
American! 


TIRED of imported ideas 
of how your business should be 
run? Tired of agitation by im- 
practical theorists? Then move 
your business to Indiana, where 


the population is 97% native 
bora 


Indiana labor is first of all 


American, This State offers you 


a large pool of loyal, intelligent, 
capable help. It was the first State 
in the Union to adopt a labor- 
management charter, under 


which the round-table method 
has made an enviable record in 


solving problems. Strikes in 
Indiana are inter-state, not man- 
ufactured at home. 


In the heart of America, with 
America at heart! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


tel 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. N-18 
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ear-nose-and-throat _ field, 
visiting specialists: 


C Poor vision caused by a thinning and 
clouding of the vitreous humor (a jelly. 


like substance in the eyeball’s interior) 
can be improved by transplanting clear 


vitreous humor from human eyes which 
had to be removed because of injury or 
other reasons. Transplants previously 
had been made from animals, Dr. Nor- 
man L. Cutler of Wilmington, Del., ex- 
plained, but there is no previous record 
of vitreous transplants from human eyes. 


revealed by 


€ Construction of new eyelids for in- 
jured servicemen, as well as civilians, by 
means of skin grafts was described by 
Dr. Elbert S. Sherman of Newark, N. J. 
To repair eyelids in which all or part of 
the tissue was destroyed, full thickness 
of skin was grafted from other areas, 
Eyelashes were attached by using a small 
strip of hair-bearing skin from the eye: 
brow. 


Beta rays (streams of electrons from | 


radioactive substances), penetrating to 
only 3 millimeters of tissue, are superior 
to radium and X-rays in treating scar 


tissue in the eyes caused by tuberculosis, 
conjunctivitis, and recent ulcers, Dr. 
Charles E. Iliff of Baltimore said. Beta 
rays have the same qualities of destroy- 
ing unwanted tissue as the other meth- 
ods, but they penetrate so thinly that im- 
portant structures in the eye’s interior 
are not harmed. 

@ Visual training, or “eye exercise,” 
does not cure the underlying causes of 


myopia (nearsightedness) but neverthes 


ess warmants futher investigation, a 
group of Washington University, ‘ 


Louis, doctors reported. Of 54 near- 
sighted people who took courses in visual 


training given by optometrists, only five 
showed improvement. ; 

@ A “very marked influence” in reduc- 
ing the dangerous inflammation of the 
neck veins called septic thrombophle- 
bitis has resulted from the prompt use of 
penicillin and sulfa drugs, according to 


Dr. Russell M. Decker of Pasadena, Calif. 


er 


Heart Care 


For industry’s most serious medical 
problem — heart disease—Dr. Connie 
Guion of Cornell University Medtcal Col- 
lege gave out some hard-hitting advice at 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co.’s ninth medical seminar in Philadel- 
phia last week. 

To prevent the three serious heart 
menaces of early life: 


€@ Rheumatic hearts: Removal of all ques- 
tionable tonsils, teeth, and adenoids. 
Speedy treatment of common colds 
and sinusitis. 


@ Syphilitic hearts: Doses of penicillin 
in the earliest stages of the chancre. 
@ Thyroid hearts: Iodine, 
(NEwswEEK, June 12, 1944), 
rest. 

To control the almost inevitable car- 
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diac ailments of later life, Dr. Guion 
emphasized the importance of the peri- 
adic health examination and quiet living, 


“tf we can teach the group over 60 that 
too much food with subsequent obesity, 
too much smoking, too much worry, too 
continuous physical exertion all put a 
serious strain on the heart and blood 
vessels, and if we can persuade them 
to replace tension by relaxation, we can 
delay the appearance . . . of coro- 
nary and cerebral spasms, hypertension 
[high blood pressure],” and other old-age 
heart conditions, 











When the Heart Stops 


When a patient’s heart stops beating 
while he is on the operating table, Dr. 
Hamilton Bailey, London surgeon, does 


not inject adrenalin or order artificial 
respiration, Instead, he explained to mem- 
bers of the International College of Sur- 
geons in Detroit last week, Bailey makes 
a stomach incision and slips his hand 


under the diaphragm to the heart area. Li GHTE R 
Then he massages the heart by squeez- 


ing and releasing pressure. Within one ; 
a oituaiinen g pr Gentment begins, The lighter that made the World lighter-Conscious 


the heart usually begins to beat. ZiPPO MFG.CO. BRADFORD, PA. 
Since the London surgeon developed 
his cardiac massage pecan ie Saat oon ta a 
three patients have recovered completely Case, $165*; Plain Silver, $15*. , orts motifs, fraternal or club emblems, 
and are living normally. “You have only (*plus 20% Federal Tex). ‘ pe ges nase da 
one and one-half minutes after the heart a : ainaie wt ste 
stops beating in which to perform the | Silver-like finish $2.50. Three initials or ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


delicate operation,” Bailey said. “Conse- 
quently, speed is very essential, 


o 


[nfuenza's One World 


Although influenza has not yet been 


whipped, at least “something similar to 
a truce has been declared between the 
two known viruses (A and B) and human 


beings,” Dr. Thomas M, Rivers of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 


= pag cera of — mem- Seal BUSINESS GIFT. _— 
ts in Philadelphia last week, 

Because of this truce, the disease may fr H VU N T E RS 
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RADIO- 


RELIES TIED 








Commercial Conscience 


The 76-year-old Palmer House in Chi- 
cago bulged with radio visitors last week. 
Salesmen and executives lurked behind 
every palm tree in the ornate lobby. The 
National Association of Broadcasters was 
out in full force for the most important 
convention in its 24-year history. 

Not for two years had the men who 
own and operate American radio met in 
full strength. And in that time the indus- 
try had been subjected to an unprece- 
dented barrage of criticism. Most of it was 
not new, merely more profuse. On hand 





The industry reacted as a child slapped 
for a crime of which he was only par- 
tially guilty. Spokesmen declared that the 
FCC sought to place radio under govern- 
ment control, and insisted the commission 
was not within its constitutional rights. 
But several of the individual stations at 
whom the FCC had aimed its sharpest 
darts edged toward reform. And “public 
service” programs got a barrage of pub- 
licity and attention such as had never 
before existed. Through it all, however, 
the industry insisted its attitude was a re- 
sult of its own initiative and natural 
growth, not of FCC pressure. But radio’s 


= Acm 
Radio’s defenders: Paley of CBS, Miller of NAB, ard Trammell of NBC 


to answer some of the criticism as well as 
to chart a future NAB course were nearly 
3,000 members and interested hangers-on. 

Sticks and Stones: The criticism, 
from all quarters, in the two years had 
assumed the proportions of a national fad. 
Radio columnists in the press who began 
by knocking individual programs ended 
by blasting the whole commercial set-up. 
Editorial pages picked up the columns’ 
cue for further blasts. Magazine articles 
appeared in profusion, ranging from cute 
gibes in the purely fashioned-minded 
Vogue to highly researched critiques in 
the intellectual Atlantic Monthly. These 
criticisms piqued the industry, but results 
were limited mainly to some high-sound- 
ing name calling and statements stressing 
that the critics were spokesmen for corh- 
peting advertising mediums. Radio men 
insisted that the public was happy with 
their wares and emphatically denied that 
most critics knew whereof they wrote. 

Then last March the Federal Com- 
munications Commission issued its report, 
“The Public Service Responsibility of 
Broadcast Licensees,” to become known 
in the trade as the “infamous” Blue Book 
(Newsweek, March 18). In it the FCC 
charged particularly that local stations 
often were not living up to the promises 
contained in their license applications. It 
found too many commercials where there 
should have been programs dedicated to 
“public service.” And the commission 
hinted that unless some of the gross Ynal- 
practices were corrected, some license re- 
newals might not be forthcoming. 


troubles weren't over. The critics, particu- 
larly the left-wing critics, had found a 
wealth of support in the Blue Book, and 
used it, often inaccurately, to bolster their 
continuing fight with radio. 

Sham Battle: Thus, when the NAB 
pulled into Chicago, there to be joined 
by six of the seven-man FCC, onlookers 
expected, and some hoped for, a pitched 
battle. None came. Charles R. Denny 
Jr., acting chairman of the FCC, chose 
merely to reiterate and clarify the duties 
of the commission and the charges of the 
Blue Book. He did, however, vigorously 
deny industry charges that the FCC is a 
Communist stooge, violating the Consti- 
tution’s guarantee of free speech. Denny 
said that “as applied to the Blue Book 


the cry of “free speech’ is a red herring,” 
He hoped that the industry itself would 
solve the public-service problem. 


Justin Miller, the ex-Federal judge who 
is the NAB’s president, was equally tact- 
ful. In a 838-page speech he said that 
“there is a growing disposition for 
friendly cooperation between [the NAB] 
and the commission.” His bitterest slings 
were at the amateur critics he called “the 
frustrated Don Quixotes, the horseflies of 
American life” who paint a “purposely 
distorted caricature.” He pointed out at 
length the legion of problems facing 
radio, including a world network under 
UN or private auspices, FM, television, 
and the NAB’s organizational needs. 
Miller called—again—for unified action 
from the sprawling NAB for adequate 
self-regulation and ended on a plea for 


— 
— 


“realistic writing about broadcasting” 
But it remained for William Paley, 
chairman of the board of CBS, to light the 
convention’s only firecracker. Paley, who 
in 1928 invested part of an inherited 
cigar fortune in the then-minute CBS 
network and from it built another fortune, 
found broadcasters guilty as accused of 
“advertising excesses.” “It is true,” he 
said, “that competition for economic 
survival has been very fierce in certain 
instances. But that does not excuse too 
high a percentage of commercial copy or 
material which is irritating, offensive, or in 
bad taste.” To correct the fault, Paley 
urged the NAB to revise and strengthen 
its own advertising code. Later Miller in- 
dicated such a move was under way. 

Paley struck out equally bravely on the 
touchy subject of criticism. Taken at its 
face value, Paley found that it “consti. 
tutes the most urgent single problem of 
our industry.” And he found the broad- 
casters “guilty in the main of dangerous 
silence and inaction” instead of substan- 
tiated rebuttal. 

Unlike Paley, Niles Trammell, presi- 
dent of NBC, chose to elaborate on ad- 
vertising. Trammell, whose network sells 
more advertising than any other, found 
nothing amiss in radio’s previous commer- 
cial practice. Rather he found advertising 
of the same basic importance as a free 
press and radio. 

“The broadcasting of any radio pro- 
gram which a substantial proportion of 
the available audience wants to listen to 
at the time it goes on the air is an ex- 
ample of broadcasting in the public in- 
terest,” Trammell said. “This holds true 
regardless of whether the program is 
commercially sponsored or is supplied by 
the station or network.” 


Significance 


In the past 25 years American radio 
has sprung from nowhere to a multi- 
million-dollar industry, owned and oper- 
ated by big businessmen. It was con 
structed to appeal to the masses, and a 
recent impartial survey conducted by the 
NAB indicates that 82 per cent of the 
listeners consider radio’s over-all service 
as excellent or good. The criticism has 
come from the articulate minorities who 


charge that radio has tended to the easy 
way out via the advertising dollar and 
thus fallen down on some inherent, if less 


profitable, responsibilities. Nonetheless 
the networks and most local stations can 
point to a steady, if sometimes small, sup- 


ply of so-called “public service” programs. 
Those programs are on the increase. 

The fight is now narrowing to a con- 
sideration of how far the government, 
through the FCC, can go in controlling 
programs. The present communications 
law is ambiguous on many points. Conse- 
quently pressure from all quarters, includ- 
ing a powerful NAB lobby, may force 
Congress to rewrite parts of it. And al- 
most assuredly some of the present dif- 
ferences between the FCC and _ the 
NAB will have to find a leveler be 
fore the Supreme Court. 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep heat in, cold 


and dirt out. Oldest and largest weather strip service 
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fuel saved and cleaning expense. Improve storm win- 
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Spink’s Sports 


When John George Taylor Spink joined 
The Sporting News in St. Louis in 1909 
as an office boy, employes could expect 
to receive uncollected advertising bills 
or struggling advertisers’ surplus chest 
protectors as substitutes for paychecks. 

This week The News, bible of those 
who live by or for the peculiarly gripping 
literature of baseball box scores and av- 
erages, put out a belated special edition 
celebrating a well-fed 60th birthday. In- 
disputably out in front in its field, it “is 
now the keystone in an estimated million- 
dollar structure embracing about 40 other 
sports publications. The yappy shortstop 
technique of J. G. Taylor Spink, headman 
since 1914, turned out to be a blessing for 
The News, if not for its correspondents. 


The employes greatly outnumber the 
1909 roll call. Then The News had only 


two correspondents, Today there are 
about 350. Art Flynn of the New York 


office submits this box score on what he 
gets from Spink daily: ten or twelve tele- 


grams, which run on as if those words 
were for free, half a dozen air-mail spe- 


cials, and so many phone calls that Flynn 
sometimes resorts to having his telephone 


disconnected. Spink is a man intensely ad- 


dicted to “calling at 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing for a story that he wants at 4 o’cleck 
and won’t use for six weeks.” 

Ordinarily the commotion begins at 
5 a.m., when the stubby, pouchy-eyed 


Spink, 58 as of Nov. 6, gets up for an 


average 16- to 18-hour working day that 
makes Spink-by-lined articles inescapably 
numerous in Spink publications. Some 


correspondents have placed the parent- 
age of these by-liners’ contents in ques- 


tion by claiming them as their very 


own. However that may be, Spink keeps 
three personal secretaries working on a 


shift basis, always has a dictating ma- 


chine handy, and reputedly examines 


every Sporting News word with ome of 


the best proofreading eyes in the business. 


Crusades and Crises: One Spink or 


another has always been in charge at The 
Sporting News. Alfred H., a sportswriter 
and theatrical promoter, thought it up 


and launched it on March 17, 1886, 


St. Louis, where it has always been pub- 
lished. Entrusted to his brother Charles, 
a journalistic rookie, the paper promptly 
dropped all topics except baseball and un- 
limbered the familiar circulation device of 
crusades. The best one supported Ban 
Johnson’s founding of the American 
League. 
: Ce * 

After Charlie’s son, Taylor, joined up 
there would be further crises,, but the 
outcome consistently would be in the di- 
rection of first place: 


@ In 1912 Taylor argued his father into 
the correspondent-recruiting reorganiza- 
tion that led to The News’s present repu- 
tation for ubiquitous coverage. 


@ When Charlie was inclined to support 
a third major league, the Federal backed 





Sparkplug Spink 


by the rival Sporting Life of Philadelphia, 


his son violently dissented. Charlie died 
in 1914 and Taylor, installed as general 
manager at 25, saw the Federal League 
and Sporting Life go under. 


€ When catastrophe really rounded third 
base in the form of the first world war and 
a skidding circulation of 5,000, Taylor 
devised a large-scale distribution of The 
News among servicemen, thus creating a 
postwar market for himself. 

@ When the second world war threat- 
ened to dismantle organized baseball 


P ‘ 

for the duration, Taylor wrote a letter 
to President Roosevelt emphasizing base- 
ball’s beneficial effects on servicemen’s 


morale. The News hit its all-time circula. 
tion peak, 800,000, in 1943. 

New quarters involving 18,000 square 
feet of space have been arranged for The 
Sporting News and its kin, but there is 
not likely to be any change in the sound 
effects for some little time to come. Tay- 


lor Spink’s son and lieutenant, Johnson, 


is regarded as a duplicate of the old man 
down to the last terrier word. 


Plagiarism Under the Dome 


The infringement-of-copyright action 
which W. M. Kiplinger brought against 
Pathfinder magazine in September 


(Newsweex, Sept. 30) had produced 95 
exhibits of items lifted almost bodily 
from the Kiplinger Washington Letter 
and reproduced in the national news 

. ’ ' ‘ ‘ 
magazine's lead-off, inside-tip feature, 
“Under the Dome.” 

Last week the case was settled, with 
Pathfinder taking care of Kiplinger's 
court costs and counsel fees. No damages 
were paid, but in an explicit apology on 
Pathfinder’s lead-off page the editors 
were “embarrassed to have had their at- 
tention called, by a legal action, to the 
fact that during recent months certain 
paragraphs on this page have been large- 
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Perfect Fruit that 
picks itself... 


by Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 





With chemically produced plant hormones, orchard owners 
can now control the growth of fruit, even its pick'ng.The plant 
hormones will strip the tree of leaves when desired, let the 


full benefit of the sun ripen fruit evenly; then, at the right 


moment of development, they drop onto the soft cotton 
“blanket” unbruised. Bigger, juicier, healthier fruit through 
the magic of plant hormone sprays! 


‘ees PIcK the perfect whisky when you ask for Seagram’s V.O. 
Canadian. This luxury importation—so very light, so very 


clean-tasting—is an unmatched blend of Canada’s finest whiskies. 
Taste it tonight! Discover for yourself why V.O%s different taste 
makes it the perfect whisky for all tastes! 


This Whisky Is Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. 


Seagvaw’s V.O. canapiAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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BUYING: The Customer Begins to Resist 


Department stores have enjoyed seven 


fat years. The Federal Reserve Board 
index of their dollar volume, based on a 
1935-39 average as 100, reached 290 in 
August this year, an all-time high (see 
chart). But in September it tumbled 20 
points to 270, and for October, on the 
basis of latest weekly figures, it may go 
down to 256, the lowest since May. 

Department-store cash registers are 
still ringing up 24 per cent more dollars, 
on the average, than last year. But the 
long-term upward trend has been re- 
versed; the spending spree apparently 
has passed its peak and the beginning 
of a buyers’ market is in sight. The cus- 
tomers already are beginning to balk at 
prices they believe too high and at qual- 
ity they think too low. 

In New York, the Retail Research 
Service reported last week that out-of- 
town buyers, who a year ago were eager 
to buy almost anything at almost any 
price, are canceling many previous orders 
because of consumer resistance to high 
prices. Trade reports said a warm Octo- 
ber held back the sale of such things as 
winter coats and children’s snow suits. 
Big-city jewelry sales are down 7 to 10 
per cent from a year ago. 

In St. Louis, an Oct. 21 sale of Alaskan 
sealskins brought prices 37 per cent be- 
low those prevailing last April and 22 per 
cent below those of a year ago. In De- 
troit, night clubs were reported cutting 
expenses to keep up with reduced spend- 
ing by their customers. In San Francisco, 
buyer resistance was encountered by 


shops selling women’s higher-priced shoes 
and millinery. In Chicago, retailers found 


customers beginning to hold out for 
familiar brands and for better prices on 
metal gadgets and better quality in yard 
goods. Lower-priced cotton goods were 
beginning to return to the stores and men 
found more worsted suits back in stock. 
White shirts, the kind available seven 
years ago at $1.75 and to a limited extent 
three years ago at $2.24, were priced at 
$3.45 and up to $4.98 in New York stores, 
but they were again available. 





Significance 


The fact that retail sales continue to 
beat 1945 records indicates that no real 
buyers’ strike is yet in progress. The fig- 
ures indicate moreover that Christmas 
buying in 1946 will again set a new rec- 
ord. But the shift in buying trends indi- 
cates that smart merchants may be 
planning to maintain their volume with 
January bargain sales calculated to make 


their customers recall the “good old days.” 


For the merchant, it will be important 
to adjust inventories to realistic postwar 
size ‘and quality. And in striking a bal- 
ance, he will keep in mind that his cus- 
tomers feel rebellious about the high 
cost of living. The 1940 dollar, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 
worth only 68.5 cents in September 1946. 
On the other hand, income and employ- 
ment figures haven’t yet been knocked 
off their high perch. It is extremely un- 
likely that retail dollar volume will soon 
return to anything like the 1940 level. 








Howewa 
Parrish says it’s spinach and likes it 


RETAILING: Parrish Speaking 


For the last 25 years Amos Parrish 
has made a career of telling successful 
merchants what he thinks they need to 
know. Hundreds of them now employ 
him as a kind of business alarm clock. 
A soft-voiced, bespectacled man of 54, 
Parrish operates a $2,000,000-a-year 
service business from the 48th floor of a 
skyscraper at Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York City. His tenth semi- 
annual “executive clinic,” booked on 
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1939: Plenty of shirts and cheap. 1948: Not so many, not so cheap. 1946: “D’ya want it, bub, or don’t ’cha?” 


Newsweek Chart by James Outter 
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““Unforeseen events... 


need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
° 





40 WINKS...@ $1,000 PER 


“WAREHOUSE ROBBED of $40,000 Worth of 


Goods”...."Car Hold-Up Nets Thief $500”... 
“Another Home Burglarized’. 


These are today’s headlines. These are the 


crimes that are costing more than $1,000,000 
each month. Your home or business could be next 
on the criminal’s list. Your possessions . . . your 
assets . . . could be in the loot tonight. 

With robberies, thefts and hold-ups increasing 
daily ... with valuables becoming more and more 


THE 


~ 


expensive to replace... thoughtful owners are 


reviewing their one sure protection against loss, 


They are making absolutely certain that they have 
adequate burglary and theft insurance! 


Now is the time to see your Maryland agent 
or broker—to call on his experience in securing 
ample protection in these hazardous times. Re- 
member: because your Maryland agent knows his 
business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10.000 agents & brokers: 
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International 
Nonstriking Pickets: TWA airline employes, laid off without pay when 1,400 
pilots struck for pay boosts running as high as $1,096 a month, demonstrate in 
front of the San Mateo, Calif., home of an AFL Airline Pilots Association official. 





Oct. 30 and 31 in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, will cost clinic members an aver- 
age fee of about $200 apiece, plus ex- 
penses from 46 states, Hawaii, Canada, 
and Mexico. Several of them collabo- 
rated with Parrish by inviting, for the first 
time, the manufacturers they liked best. 

The manufacturers paid the same rates 
and accepted the same discipline that 
Parrish, with the sure touch of long ex- 
perience, imposes upon the “store lead- 
ers” who attend any executive clinic, and 
upon the merchandisers who attend his 
“fashion clinics” each January and June. 
Nobody comes in late, nobody smokes 
during a clinic session, and nobody turns 
a page in his clinic notebook until “A.P.” 
tells everyone to do so. 


One Part Charm: Charles B. Dul-_ 


can, general manager of the Hecht Co. 
in Washington (one of the highest paid 
department-store executives) terms Par- 
trish “the most stimulating man I ever 
»” a . . 
met.” The Parrish legend depends in 
part on personal magnetism and charm, 
but it is grounded in the technique he 
began to learn 30 years ago as a cub 
reporter in Cleveland: digging out facts, 
couverting them into an idea, and dram- 
atizing the result. 

It is a Parrish operating rule that all 
clients, except those who attend clinics, 
are anonymous. Hence his organization 
has a prime advantage—access to depart- 
ment-store data for confidential use. His 
staff of 110 associates laboriously digs 
and checks figures that are shrewdly 
fitted together into a semi-annua! picture 
of what is in store for the store business. 


Early in his career Parrish established 
the fundamental difference, for a mer- 
chant, between style and fashion. Style 
is a characteristic of design; fashion is a 
style that has been accepted by a large 
number of people. The hobble skirt was 
a style, it’s no longer in fashion. To make 
money, a merchant has to put his money 
and sales effort behind styles that are, 
or will be, in fashion. 

Parrish sends out monthly tips on 
fashion trends, merchandising ideas, and 
whatever else pops into his fertile brain, 
which frequently is so busy that it keeps 
him awake half the night. His organiza- 
tion will design a new store or remodel 
an old one; it will even take on a national 
advertising campaign. Three major de- 


partment stores this month were waiting . 


for Parrish surveys before deciding 
whether to expand, and if so, how and 
how much. 

One bit of merchandising advice that 
Parrish preaches to his clients, large and 
small, is that a store ought to develop 
individuality and advertise its marks of 
distinction. Another is that goods can be 
sold most easily through the customer's 
emotions. “Even if a hat looks like a 
fruit salad, a woman will buy it if you 
persuade her it will make her look 
younger, gay, or fatal.” 

One Part Showmanship: “A.P.” is a 
consummate showman. Before any clinic 
members can get bored with facts and 
figures, Parrish will pause, the curtain 
will open, and the merchant will find 
himself watching a juggling act, tum- 
blers, pretty models, or something else 


ED 
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calculated to keep him awake. These 
interludes always underline an idea. 
At a wartime clinic, when department 
stores were breaking all previous records 
for volume and profit, A.P. wondered if 
some might be taking credit that be 
longed to the war situation. The curtains 
parted to disclose a seal which began 
barking and clapping its flippers. Then 
an enormously fat man, in droopy long 
underwear, came out to try to lift some 
weights and failed miserably. After him, 


a professional strong man, with rippling 
muscles, tossed them easily in the air, 


AP, said some merchants ought t 


eth ander tht ment ml 
When Elizabeth Hawes’s “Fashion Is 


‘ ” 

Spinach” was current he gave out pack. 
ages of spinach seed, saying: “Sure, fash. 
ion is spinach, but spinach is good for 
you. If you cultivate it properly, it is full 
of iron and vitamins and gold.” 

One Part Ideas: Parrish takes pride 
in the fact that nearly every key member 
of his organization started there, as an 
office boy or stenographer. He acknowl 
edges that his business may have weak 
points—perhaps he doesn’t exploit some 
of his money-making opportunities—but 
nobody ever has more fun with ideas 
than he has. During the war, in a brief 
tour of duty on the War Production 
Board staff Parrish persuaded WPB 
Chief Donald M. Nelson to lay before 
President Roosevelt the idea that re- 
sulted in the Army-Navy “E” awards 
being granted to factories and _ their 
workers. In his youth, to help sell college 
athletic programs, he thought up the 
plan of having a number on the program 
correspond to a number on the back of 
each player. Somewhat inaccurately, 
Parrish says he never has original ideas. 
“We take old ideas,” he says, “dress them 
up, and put them on roller skates.” 


ae 


FASHIONS: Violators’ Reward 


After the government canceled order 
L-85 limiting the length and fullness of 
women’s clothes, the dressmakers_ last 
week decided that the crime of violating 
it did pay, regardless of what the FBI 


"and the radio serials might say. By mid- 


October, garment factories had made up 
most of their spring models. Violators, 
having on hand longer, fuller, and frillier 
styling, may be all set for the Easter 
Parade, while observers ‘of the regulation 
may be all set for the bargain basement. 
The trade, reported The Wall Street 
Journal, could explain why the govern- 
ment reversed itself on L-85 after threat- 
ening vigorous prosecution: Dressmakers 
counterthreatened to burn their “hot” 
garments on the day before election. 


~— 


COTTON: Roll, Jordan, Roll 


At 38, Thomas L. Jordan could consid- 
er himself a failure. Since getting his A.B. 
at William and Mary in 1924, he had been 
a rolling stone, working in a New York 
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proker’s office, selling linoleum in Geor- 
gia, and finally becoming -a river-barge 
captain in New Orleans. Tall and shy, his 
hair thinning and graying, he wasn't get- 
ting any younger. Another baby was on 
the way. And he needed money to pay his 
taxes. He borrowed $300 from a bank and 
went out to a gambling house. He ran it 
up to $1,700. That was 1941. 

He put that $1,700 in the stock market 
and made a killmg. He put his killing in 
the cotton market, just as cotton was be- 
ginning its war-boom rise from 10 cents 


a pound to what was to be a 1946 peak 


(92S cas, On mag, beg 


fy ot mor etn than be ha 
noney for-$5 would buy a $50 bale, and 


it the price went up a penny a pound, 
since there were 500 pounds to the bale 
he made $5, doubling his money. Jordan 


doubled his money many, many times be- 
tween 1941 and now. 


Up From Nothing: By August this 
veat, “Fabulous” Jordan, the biggest 
“ong” operator on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, had stretched his original 
shoestring to an estimated 300,000 bales, 
worth $58,500,000 at 39 cents a pound. 
His margin equity may have been 
$4500,000 to $6,000,000. He conducted 
his fantastic operations from the second 
floor of a shabby office building, with 
nothing on his door but the number: 207. 
He lived in a magnificent Garden Dis- 
trict home furnished with Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite antiques, but he and his 
wife Cornelia shunned “society.” Most 
of their evenings were spent with their 
five children. 

“What’s the use of losing sleep after 
the market closes?” Jordan asked a report- 
et discussing his methods. “There’s noth- 
ing you can do till next day, anyway. In 
this business you need to have ice water 
in your veins.” 

Back to Nothing? Last week, Fabu- 
lous Jordan had an opportunity to test 
the frigidity of the fluid in his veins. A 
drop in the price of cotton had brought 
acall from his brokers for additional mar- 
gin, When he couldn’t make it they had 
liquidated the first of his vast holdings. 
That brought a further slump which 
forced further liquidation, and so on. In 
thtee trading periods quotations dropped 
nearly 6 cents a pound. 

Jordan’s debacle was such a blow that 
the New Orleans, Chicago, and New York 
markets were ordered closed for Satur- 
day, Oct. 19, If Fabulous Jordan had 
‘lost” $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 of paper 
profits, American farmers had lost an esti- 
mated $200,000,000 in anticipated in- 
come, 

Jordan looked pasty and unsure as he 
stepped out of Room 207 — enough to 
murmur .o a reporter that he couldn't 
think of a thing to tell him. Mrs. Jordan 
Was More communicative. “It’s all a mat- 
ler of relativity, I suppose,” she said. “A 
lot of money is a lot of money, whether 
tsa hundred dollars or much more. It'll 
Just mean we'll have to start back where 
We Were a few years before.” 


PRODUCTION: Self-Help 


Management’s biggest headache is the 
postwar decline in worker productivity. 
In Detroit, where the United Auto Work- 
ers have got rid of piecework rates and 
other forms of incentive payment, the 
problem is acute. Wendell W. Anderson, 
president- of the Bundy Tubing Co., 
thought last week he could show Detroit, 
and perhaps other production centers, a 
workable solution. 

Frank Fagan, UAW international rep- 
resentative, conceded that Anderson had 


iets nme Dei a, wi 


) hy, 
makes spc tel thing for auton 
biles and refrigerators, Since the UAW 


had piece rates removed in 1937, worker 
productivity at Bundy had fallen 45 per 


cent. Last December, Anderson was 
about ready to close the fabricating plant, 
which employs 700 workers. As a last 
resort he suggested a plan the union 
agreed to try: Out of every sales dollar, 
Bundy was spending 30 cents on wages; 
every penny the workers could save on 
that cost would be divided equally be- 
tween workers and the company. The 
plan went into effect April 1. Last week 
Anderson could report these results: 


@ A production bonus to workers of 22 
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cents per man-hour in the first quarter 
and 20 cents in the second. Anyone who 
worked the full period got a total bonus 
of $212.83. 

€ Absenteeism dropped from 9 per cent 
to 6 per cent; spoiled work loss was re- 
duced by 7 per cent. 

@ Workers themselves prodded time 
wasters more effectively than foremen 
ever had, and began to suggest improved 
methods. 


@ In the first three months, shop stew- 


ards, union committeemen, and workers 


el Ub hs by hag ve i 


ances. The nature of the grievances 


changed. Foremen were blamed for ma- 


terial bottlenecks and machine break- 
downs. 


@ Worker productivity was increased by 
35 per cent. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


For Railroads: General Motors has an- 
nounced the F3, a multipurpose Diesel- 
electric locomotive with a speed range 
from 50 to 65 miles an hour for heavy-, 
freight duty and up to 102 miles an hour 
for passenger service. It comes in four 








Come Into My Parlor... Prince Matchabelli, Inc., has enthroned itself in 
these lavish ($100,000) trappings as fitting background for displaying “Crown Jewel” 
and other regal perfumes and cosmetics. Champagne and 300 milling guests 
marked the opening Oct. 30 on the invitation of Norman F. Dahl, president. 
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On the map of Western 
Air Lines’ flourishing 
airways lie sun-spots 
whose sole cosmic 
effects are to warm and 
relax those who come 


to enjoy them. 












4 
CALIFORNIA=the 
“sun” coast, with 
gleaming miles of 


bright, clean sand, rimmed 
by the horizon-bound ocean. 


PALM SPRINGS and 


the wondrously pro- 
ductive IMPERIAL 
VALLEY—swank, 


beautiful resort towns, bor: 


dered with lush canyons and 
date farms and nestling 
under imposing 10,000-foot 
“Mt, San Jac. 


LAS VEGAS—gay, 
gaudy, exciting, 
relishing the pleas- 


one indolent air of the sun: 
favored frontier town it is. 


DEATH VALLEY— 
fabled sub-floor of 
» thecontinent, where 


winter’s warm and friendly 
sun underlays the brilliant 
colors that nature exposed. 


At most, these sun spots are 
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detachable units, with seven gear ratios, 
providing 6, 000 horsepower down to 


1,500 with units uncoupled. 


For Moviegoers: The American Paper 
Goods Co. of Chicago has a noiseless 


paper bag, chemically treated so it won't 
rustle, and fastened with glue that will 
yield before it can be inflated to popping 
size. 

For Television: A table-mode) tele- 
vision receiver with a 10-inch picture 
tube, the FV-200, has been perfected by 


the Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp. 
to sell in the $250-to-$300 range. 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The market declined again last 
week. On Oct. 26, the Dow-Jones indus- 


trial average was 168.44, down 2.90 from 
a week earlier. 

Production: Of 1,500,000 passenger 
cars produced in 1946 to Oct. 19, Auto- 
motive News said General Motors pro- 
duced 515,772, Chrysler 428,934, and 
Ford 336,248. 

Savings Bonds: Redemption of Series 
E Savings Bonds in the first nine months 
of this year totaled $800,000,000 above 
purchases of $3,500,000,000. 

Pay: Following a trend toward adop- 
tion of portal-to-portal pay, the Dow 
Chemical Co. signed a new labor contract 
awarding such benefits retroactive to 
Sept. 9, 1940, and a minimum hourly 
rate of $1.04. 

Personnel: Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, 
retired from active duty Sept. 30, was 
elected board chairman of two National 
Distillers Products Corp. subsidiaries . . 
Homer A. Holt, former West Virginia 
Governor, was named general counsel of 
the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp... . 
D. S. Harder, president of the E. W. Bliss 
Co., resigned to become operations vice 
president of the Ford Motor Co... . Dr. 
Matthew M. R. Schneck was elected per- 
sonnel vice president of the Schenley 
Distillers Corp. 
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LABOR TRENDS 


An anti-Communist campaign within the 
CIO is starting with President Philip 
Murray’s consent and cooperation. Until 
recently he had refused to sanction such 
a drive. 

First to feel the effects of the Murray- 
backed purge will be a local of the 
United Automobile Workers. In this case 
Murray will support UAW President 
Walter Reuther, an outspoken anti-Com- 
» munist, who will direct the effort. 


Murray is expected to follow through 


with an outright attack on Communists 
at the CIO convention next month and 


with further local house cleanings. 


Dan Tobin's powerful AFL teamsters 


can be expected to spearhead extensive 
AFL attacks on CIO unions. 


Jurisdictional strife between the team- 
sters and the CIO Brewery Workers, now 
flaring in Pennsylvania, will spread to 
other states, 


Tobin’s technique is to organize all work- 
ers in an industry whose products are 
carried by his drivers, Once he has ob- 


tained a foothold he orders his team- 
sters to boycott the products of plants at 
which rival unions have contracts. Since 
truckers carry the products of almost 


every industry, this gives him a prac- 
tically unlimited field. 


Cho farm-equipment workers are joining 
other CIO unions in demanding reopen- 
ing of contracts for cost-of-living wage 


increases. The union’s 30,000 workers in 


[Intemational Harvester plants are de- 
nanding “substantial” pay hikes im- 
mediately. . 


A completely new pattern in labor-man- 
agement contracts is being worked out as 
a result of skyrocketing living costs. In 


1989 only 5 per cent of contracts in man- 
ufacturing industries provided for. re- 
opening wage clauses before expiration. 
The Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics now re- 
ports that 72 per cent of the union con- 
tracts in force in 22 key industries have 
so-called “escalator clauses.” 


Cio-AFL cooperation at the local level 

is continuing in many places despite 

frowns from national headquarters. In 

Muskegon, Mich., members of the rival 

labor factions have just completed or- 

ganization of an AFL-CIO dinner club, 
ch meets once a month. 


Anticipating more injunction trouble 
state courts, the CIO legal staff is 
Preparing a handbook in simple lay Eng- 
to inform organizers and local off 
cers of their civil rights. 
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Squeezing the Price Balloon 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Hercules Land furnishes 

a major share of the 

chemical materials it 

takes to produce syn- 
thetic fibers and finished fabrics. 

For example, Hercules Cellulose Acetate 
is the basis for rayons that may be sheer 
and soft yet highly resistant to frequent 
washing. Pine Oil and Pine Oil 
Derivatives are used in de-lus- 
tering rayon, as wetting agents 
for fulling and scouring wools, 
and for virtually all wet-process- 
ing operations. Hercules Chem- 
ical Cotton produces the tough viscose 
rayon fibers from which tire cords are 


made, Rapid-drying and durable fabric 
coatings are made with Hercules Nitro- 
cellulose and Ethyl Cellulose. 
Itwillpay youto 
know more about 
Hercules. Write for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip through 
Hercules Land”. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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The recent crisis in meat brought 
out an important consequence of price 
control that until now has been over- 
looked. It was illustrated most vividly 
by what happened to poultry and egg 
prices. When beef, lamb, and pork 
were put back under price controls in 
September, an immediate result was 
an increased price of poul- 


words, to squeeze down the prices of 
the controlled commodities is to force 
up the prices of the uncontrolled com- 
modities. 

What we have fundamentally is a 
certain total volume of money or mon- 
ey incomes bidding for a certain total 
volume of goods. If we increase that 
volume of money or mon- 





try and eggs. The price con- 
trollers, naturally, blamed 
the free market. But the 
public had the good sense 
to realize that when price 
ceilings made meat impos- 





demand for meat was con- 
centrated on the only avail- 
able substitutes, the prices 
of poultry and eggs were 
being forced substantially 
above what they would have been in 
a free market for everything. When 
ceilings were taken off meat, poultry 
and egg prices immediately dropped. 
And when ceilings were removed from 
margarine and other fats, the price of 
butter immediately dropped. 

These effects on particular commod- 
ities merely illustrated a broad prin- 
ciple. The day after the President 
lifted meat ceilings, a regional price 
administrator declared that the OPA 
had never governed the entire econ- 
omy. American consumers, he esti- 
mated, spent a total of $250,000,000,- 
000 a year; the OPA at its maximum 
had never controlled more than $100,- 
000,000,000 of this, and after the re- 
lease of meat it controlled only about 
$65,000,000,000 of goods. 


These estimates are of doubtful 
accuracy, but they will do well enough 


to illustrate the principle, If the public 
buys altogether some $250,000,000,- 
(100 of goods and services of all kinds 
(I suppose the OPA administrator in- 


cluded in this total real estate, securi- 
ties, professional services, and other 


items never brought under ceilings). 


while the government controls the 
prices of only $65,000,000,000 or even 
$100,000,000,000 worth, what hap- 
pens to the prices of the other $150,- 
(00,000,000 worth? 

To the extent that prices of con- 
trolled commodities are kept down by 
price-fixing, consumers will be able to 
get them for jess. They will have just 
that many more dollars left over, 
theretore, to pid up the prices of the 
uncontrolled commodities. In other 


ey incomes without a cor- 
responding increase in the 
volume of goods, the in- 
evitable effect is to push up 
the prices of those goods. If 
we hold down the prices of 
part of those goods, we must 
either pile up a certain 
amount of unspent savings 
in the hands of the public, 
or we must divert part or all 
of that unspent amount to 
the uncontrolled goods. If you squeeze 
a toy balloon at one place, it will swell 
all the more at some other, because the 
gas pumped into it has to go some- 
where. In the same way, if you pre- 
vent money from having its effect on 
goods at one place, it must affect 
goods all the more’at some other. The 
money has to go somewhere. 

This brings us to a major conclu- 
sion precisely the opposite of that 
usually drawn. The ultimate effect of 
fixing the prices of only part of the 
goods in an economy is not necessarily 
to reduce the general price level at all. 

Perhaps the best solution of our 
immediate economic problem that is 
politically feasible is to decontrol 
everything but rents on old houses. 
But if we do this we must not retain 
rent control itself too long. For one 
consequence of holding down rents is 


merely to divert that much more pur- 
chasing power to the bidding up of 
other commodities or services, 





Because the problem that price 
fixing seeks to solve cannot be solved 
by partial price fixing, it does not fol- 
low that it can be solved by fixing the 
price of everything. Such a plan could 
be made to work in the long run only 
by universal allocation and universal 
rationing, not merely of raw materials 
but of labor. That could only lead to 
totalitarianism, The problem can be 
solved only by dealing, not with the 
mere symptoms and consequences, but 
with the basic cause of inflation. That 
basic cause is the increased issue of 
money and bank credit, and the poli- 
cies that encourage it. 
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THE DETROIT BANK, Detroit, Michigan, has long 
been a large and important user of Burroughs machines, 
Ilustrated is a small section of the Detroit Bank's 


mechanized bookkeeping department. 


Burroughs 





be 


Ky 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 








Working in close cooperation with executives in all lines 
of business, Burroughs technical representatives are 
constantly alert to new trends in office routines and 


procedures ... are quick to sense new or changing needs for 
figuring and accounting equipment. As a result, Burroughs 
has consistently been first in meeting such needs with 
machines of advanced design, construction and operation. 


Today, more than ever before, Burroughs scientists and 
engineers are applying intensive research to the customer 
requirements of tomorrow—exploring the fields of 
precision manufacturing, new materials and new methods 
... expanding the horizon of business machine design, 
styling and application . . . combining broad vision and 
creative thinking with seasoned judgment and experience, 
to keep Burroughs first in machines . . . counsel . . . service. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ~- DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES +¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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PORTABLE LAB 








RELIGION _ 





A portable laboratory no bigger than a 
portable radio and used for the special 
purpose of determining the carbon con- 
tent of steel was developed by the Jones 





The Carbanalyzer 


& Laughlin Steel Corporation Research 
Division. It was named the Carbanalyzer. 


It is only one of many rigid controls 
used to assure highest quality steels for 


J&L customers. The Carbanalyzer does 


not use chemical principles. It is en- 
tirely electrical. 


Every steel plant is provided with ade- 
quate chemical laboratories. But conven- 
tional methods of chemical analysis are 
time consuming. 


The open-hearth melter gauges the prog- 
ress of his heat by the rate at which 
carbon is being oxidized. From experi- 
ence he can estimate carbon content by 
the manner of fracture of a small sample 
cast from the heat, but such estimates do 
not maintain the uniform precision re- 
quired by today’s specifications. Con- 
ventional chemical analysis methods give 
precise values but require an experienced 
chemist, room for apparatus, and time. 
Most chemists will not promise results 
consistently in less than about 20 minutes 
from taking sample to reporting results. 
In that time a heat can get out of hand. 


The Carbanalyzer gives carbon readings 
in a matter of two or three minutes, can 
be brought right to the furnace, and may 
be operated by any furnace man, 


The steel sample is cast in a special mold 


to the shape of a cylindrical rod, When a 
sample is inserted into the instrument and 
a button pressed, the pointer of a meter 
travels up the scale, hesitates, and finally 
falls back to zero, The point on the scale 


at which the pointer momentarily stops 
indicates the carbon content of the sample, 






JONES & LAUGHLIN BPTI 

STEEL CORPORATION iil 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 

CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 








Witness for Protestantism 


“We are at the end of the Protestant 
era,” writes Dr. Arnold Nash in the Oct. 
30 issue of The Christian Century, pithy 
Protestant weekly. But critics, he hastens 
to add, “are in the realm of opinion, and 
erroneous opinion at that, when they 
think we have come to the end of Prot- 
estantism.” 

Dr. Nash is a 40-year-old Episcopal 
minister on loan as church-history pro- 
fessor to the Presbyterian McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. With 
an interdenominational view, this Eng- 
lishman cogently appraises the future of 


the Protestant message in an article titled, 


“The End of the Protestant Era.” 

The era is dead, maintains Dr. Nash, 
because modern history, which began in 
the fifteenth century, has reached its 
finale, speeded by the atom bomb. The 
businessman’s culture of the middle 
classes—predominantly Protestant—is dis- 
appearing rapidly. 

Betrayed by Optimism: Dr. Nash 
finds that modern Protestants have made 
optimism the basis of their entire ide- 
ology. Religiously, this has expressed it- 
self “in the notion that only by tolerating 
freedom of belief to the point of allowing 


a 


atheism its right ef expression can the 
world be converted to Christ.” 

“In this coming new age . . . Prot. 
estantism has a witness to make” which 
is threefold: (1) The Christian message 
must always transcend “any form of 
ecclesiastical expression of its truth”; yet 
the word cannot be preached unless 
“it uses symbols that relate man socially 
as well as individually to the Eternal.” 
(2) Confusion in the world of scholar- 
ship and science is due to a spiritual 
self-sufficiency based on a purely rational 
approach, but Protestantism must gather 
to itself all that science and humanism 
stand for in their striving after truth. And 
(3) in society, the answer to a politically 
right Protestantism is not to be found in 
a swing to the left, but in a day-to-day 
appraisal of issues from an independent 
Christian perspective. 

The task is not easy, concludes Dr. 
Nash, for “it is nothing less than obedi- 
ence to Christ’s commandment to be in 
the world but not of it.” But even in 
failure, there is justification “in what 
God through Christ can do for us. That 
is the essential, for it is the timeless, 
Protestant witness. The Protestant era 
is dead, but Protestant Christianity has 
only begun to live.” 





























Detroit News Photos 


Barracks Church: When the Greenfield Congregational Church in Dearborn, 
Mich., outgrew a store as its place of worship, the members bought a hospital build- 
ing at the Willow Run plant and moved it in three sections. Parishioners helped 


remodel the barracks into a school and a church seating 250. The pastor, the 
Rev. Myron R. Bunnell (in lower photo), dedicated the church on Sunday, Oct. 27. 
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Yes, a better apple—a colorful beauty, 
juicy, delicious and flavorful, firm in 
texture and richer in nutritional val- 
ues. This better apple is nourished by plant foods 
scientifically formulated to supply the minerals 
and chemicals required for healthy growth and 
fine quality. | 

Long experience and extensive research in 


the production of these minerals and chemicals 


and their use in plant foods and animal feeds 


have made possible, year after year, improve- 
ments in the quality and yield of our fruits, 
vegetables, grains and meat. In growing healthy 









APPLE FOR THE TEACHER 


crops with better keeping qualities, these min- 
erals also make available to us in our foods in- 
gredients which are essential for a well-balanced 
nutritious human diet. 

International is expanding its production of 
Potash, Phosphates and Plant Foods to meet 
the increasing needs for the rich minerals re- 
quired for larger yields of better quality, more 
nutritious foods in America and throughout 


the world, 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6 


Sedeinelineg > 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 














WE NEVER MISSES on important things, like 
sending birthday flowers. And there’s a 
hint of heather and fern about him that’s as 
clean as a fresh breeze across Scotland. 





J Shaving Mug 
Shaving Lotion 
en's Tale 
Girdressing 
rt 's Cologne 
en's Deodorans 





SUCCESS TIP:—Just get That Wonderful 
Seaforth Feeling and see for yourself. It’s 
the reassuring lift that comes from the 
regular heather-fresh grooming routine 
with Seaforth. In their sturdy stoneware 
mugs and jugs . . . $1 each, plus tax. In 
combination gift sets . . . $2 to $7, plus 
tax. Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. New York 20. 
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What Was That Again? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The English language as proc- 
essed by Dizzy Dean came up for de- 
bate last summer, and Diz held his own 
by a tall majority, with only a few 
schoolteachers dissenting. In fact, the 
World Series itself might have been 
broadcast in Dean English by the 
copyright holder had not Happy 
Chandler, baseball’s high 
commissioner, formed a 
tender attachment for an- ° 
other speaker, Arch Mac- 
Donald, who had the good 
judgment to run for some- 
thing this year on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

In some of its aspects— 
like “slud” for “slid” and 
“throwed” for “threw” — 
Dean English is sound stuff 
and may supersede the orig- 
inal models as time goes on. Another 
phase of it-what you might call the 
“confusion” or “what-was-that-again” 
style of speech—is so widespread any- 
way that I am surprised it should have 
been noticed at all in the radio talks 
of Mr. Dean. 

“Don’t fail,” chanted Diz one day, 
in a burst of advertising zeal, “to miss 
tomorrow's doubleheader here at 
Sportsman’s Park!” 


No doubt the great man meant 
to say something else; he is not paid 
to promote absenteeism at the ball 
game. But think back a few years to 
a song which began “I got spurs that 
jingle, jangle, jingle.” It was wide- 
ly popular. Millions of people, high- 
school and college students included, 
sang its words in good faith. Among 
those words was the following passage: 


I got spurs that jingle, jangle, jingle, 

As I go riding merrily along, 

And they say, “Oh, ain't you glad 
you're single?” 

And that song ain't so very far from 
wrong.* 


This is a fair specimen of “what- 
was-that-again” English. I am not re- 
ferring to the “ain’ts.” “Ain’t” was 
high-toned English two centuries ago 
and may be high-toned again some 
day. But the fourth line of the chorus 
says the opposite of what I think the 
author means—he means that the song 
of the spurs “ain’t so very far from 
right.” 

If millions of educated bathtub sing- 
ers could repeat those words for weeks 


*By Lilley & Loesser. © Paramount Music 
Corp, 1942, 








on end without realizing that there 
was a gimmick in them then it strikes 
me that the officials were calling the 
plays pretty close on Diz Dean when 
they tried to penalize him for offside 
syntax. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
football prose of the stately Asso- 
ciated Press, which does 
not toleraté a sports writer 
unless he can get at least 
one metaphor into his lead 
paragraph. He merely has 
to get it in. He does not 
have to get it out again. In 
fact, an AP football man 
who ends a metaphor the 
same way he began it is ob- 
viously -cooking at very low 
heat. What is the point of 
moving in one direction if 
you can move in two simultaneously. 

Having thrown in a couple of meta- 
phors myself, for the regular price of 
admission, I now cite the AP lead on 
the Michigan State-Penn State football 
game of Oct. 19: . 

“A whirlwind finish . . . today gave 
twice-beaten Michigan State a 19-to- 
16 football victory over Penn State 
and wrecked what 20,000 Nittany 
Lion partisans hoped would be just 
another hurdle on the road to an un- 
beaten season.” 

“Nittany Lion” is sports writer's 
code for Penn State, and no football 
story is genuine without it. But what 
about this hurdle-wrecking? Not only 
is hurdle-wrecking an odd sport, prob- 
ably out of season at this time of year, 
but how and why do you wreck a hur- 
dle and who got wrecked in this case? 


As I understand the thought here, 
Michigan State was the hurdle, since 
it stood on Penn State’s road to an un- 
beaten season. That is suicide in a dia- 
bolic form, for no sign of it appears in 
the score, which came out in favor of 
Michigan State (editor's note: also 
known as the Spartans). Having 
wrecked itSelf, as a hurdle, Michigan 
State would seem to have left the road 
clearer than ever for an unbeaten sea- 
son for Penn State. Yet the sight of the 
wrecked hurdle left the 20,000 Penn 
State partisans weeping and desolate, 
if I read their emotions correctly. 

We will not at this time go into the 
question of why the partisans hoped 
the other team would be a hurdle, and 


why they hoped for a hurdle at all. I 
am turning the entire body -of evi- 
dence over to Dr. Dean to be checked 
for fingerprints. 
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WRESTLING: Primo the Hero 


New York first-string sports writers last 
week journeyed uptown to little St. Nick’s 
Arena, Where they are seldom seen. The 
place was packed. The big act: Primo 
Cameras New York debut as a profes- 
sional wrestler. 

It was easy to tell the players even 
without a program. The hero, who ob- 
viously would win, was Carnera, ex- 
heavyweight boxing champion, part of 
his 6 feet 5% and 266 pounds and all of 
his varicose veins carefully draped in 
black woolen tights. The villain was Bob- 
by Bruns, who played his role of heavy 
with a light touch of realism. 

The two grappled grotesquely for 
more than ten minutes and then got 
down to business. Carnera punched 
Bruns with a right, sent him over the 
ropes, and then pinned him when he 


Tony (Skippy) Minisi. Last Saturday, 
Minisi was an ex-Navy man, back in red 
and blue uniform for Penn. The oppo- 
nent at Franklin Field, Philadelphia: 
Navy. Again Minisi provided the differ- 
ence. He scampered across for three 
touchdowns and passed to Art Littleton 
for another. Final score: Pennsylvania 
32, Navy 19. 


Por 


BOXING: Air-borne 


Buster Tyler of Newark was out cold 
when the bell rang at the end of the first 
round of a prizefight in Elizabeth, N. J., 
last week. Pete Reilly, his second, dragged 
him back to his corner and fed him oxygen 
from a portable tank. Nine rounds later, 
the oxygenized, unknown Tyler was the 
winner of an upset decision over Beau 
Jack, a leading welterweight contender. 





Acme 


For $2,000 a week, Carnera could stand the pain 


crawled back for more. It was not much 
of an act, but the 4,481 fans liked it. 

The giant from Sequals, Italy, liked it 
too. Before he was unearthed for pugil- 
im, he had been a wrestler in a French 
circus. Besides, he had a good chance to 
collect more money from wrestling than 
he did from prizefighting. As a fighter, 
Carnera saw little of his purses. They 
were split by his shady financiers, who 
arranged fixed fights, guided him to the 
heavyweight title, and then abandoned 
him without a cent but with a mistaken 
notion that his punches had knocked his 
opponents down. Now the snaggle- 
toothed Italian was cutting no one into 
his $2,000 a week. On request, he is paid 
after each performance. 


oe 


FOOTBALL: Victor, Minisi 


Pennsylvania held Navy to a 7-7 tie 


until the Gnal 25 seconds last season. 


Then a Navy back scooted into the end 
zone, caught a payoff pass, and won the 
game 14-7. What hurt Pennsylvania was 
that the Navy back was an ex-Penn man, 


RACING: Lucky Stymie 


The smart Jamaica railbirds were ex- 
pecting a track record in the Gallant 
Fox Handicap last week. They plunked 
their money down on Lucky Draw, which 
had set six new track records this sea- 
son, and made him the 3 to 4 favorite. 
At the finish, they had the new record 
they were looking for, but they didn’t 
have their money. 

It was Stymie, Hirsch Jacobs’s bargain 
buy, which made the winning bid at the 
turn and breezed home first by three 
lengths in the fast time of 2:42 4/5 for 
the mile and five-eighths. The 5-year-old 
chestnut paid 5 to 1. The Argentine colt, 
Rico Monte was second and Assault 
ran third. Lucky Draw got off to a fast 
start and led the field by a half a length 
at the mile mark. But he tired rapidly 
and finished a dismal eighth. 


Stymie is the No. 1 exhibit of Trainer 


Jacobss genius. The horse has excellent 
blood lines—son of Equestrian-Stop Watch 
and descendant of Equipoise, Man o' War, 


and Broomstick—but the King Ranch, 
which bred him, had such little faith 
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PRIVATE STOCK * CALIFORNIA 
PALE DRY SHERRY 


So pale, so pleasantly dry...this nutty-mellow 
Pale Dry Sherry named Croix Royale Private 
Stock is one you serve proudly, confident in 
thorough enjoyment. Made slowly... patientiy 
..expertly...from the sun-drenched wine grapes 
of California's famed San Joaquin Valley. Take 
home a bottle or two tonight! 


Superb Ca)ifornia Dessert Wines: 
Tawny Port, Madeira, Muscatel, Pale Dry 
Sherry—and four superb Table Wines. 


Free —colorful, illustrated 16-page booklet 
on wine and wine recipes. Write Dept. N3. 
{ Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 





DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 

FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 

er for further information write home office, 

Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. 
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that it entered him in a claiming race as 
a two-year-old. Jacobs picked him up 
for $1,500 for his wife, Mrs. Ethel D. 
Jacobs, and made him the most consistent 
money-winner of the turf. 

Last year, he set a four-year-old rec- 
ord by winning $225,375. With his Gal- 
lant Fox victory, worth $59,050, Stymie 
became the second horse in history to 
pass the half-million mark. He now has 
earned $516,285, just one big race away 
from Whirlaway’s all-time record of 
$561,161. 


Man From Mexico 


The “Hirsch Jacobs of Mexico” is a 
5-foot-5, 109-pound, 39-year-old ex- 
jockey named Tomas Altamira. The lead- 
ing trainer at the Hipddromo de las 
Américas in Mexico City last year, Alta- 
mira again leads this year. Last week, 
having saddled 78 winners, he was also 
the third top trainer in North America, 
following Willie Molter (at Bay Meadows) 
and Hirsch Jacobs himself. 

Operating in partnership with Rafael 
and Pedro Dosal, bankers, and Emilio 
Tuero, movie star, Altamira has a simple 
training formula. He lives with his 
horses, runs them when they’re hungry, 
and never bets on a race. “In Mexico,” 
he says, “we lack good veterinarians. I 
use herbs and ancient Indian formulas. 


With these I can cure kidney trouble,~ 


congestion, and pains.” Of the 30 horses 
in the partners’ stables, Height O’Land, 
which won Mexico’s richest race, the 
Handicap de las Américas (worth $26,- 
700), is the best. 

Born in Jalisco State, home of great 
Mexican horsemen, Altamira was a trick 
artist at riding and roping when he was 
12. He started as a jockey by riding bare- 
back at country tracks, where the winner 
became a Hipéddromo groom and the 
loser kept riding out of town. He studied 





‘ 
Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 


WEEK END NOV. 2 


Columbia over Cornell 

Notre Dame over Navy 

Army over West Virginia 

Yale over Dartmouth 

Penn over Princeton 

Harvard over Rutgers 

Penn State over Fordham 
Indiana over Pittsburgh 

Illinois over Iowa 

Michigan over Minnesota 
Northwestern over Ohio State 
Wisconsin over Purdue 
Oklahoma A. and M. over Kansas 
Missouri over Nebraska 
Georgia over Alabama 

Georgia Tech over Duke 
Tennessee over North Carolina 
Louisiana State over Mississippi 
Oklahoma over T.C. U. 

Rice over Texas Tech 

Texas over S. M. U. 

Arkansas over Texas A. and M. 
California over Washington State 
Oregon State over Stanford* 
Southern California over Oregon 


*Underdog Special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
end of Oct. 26: completed 16, fum- 
bled 9. 

Success average to date: 67 right, 
29 wrong, 4 tied: 69.8%. 
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training methods of Americans in Mex- 
ico, and this year visited the United 
States for two months. He intends to 
return next year, but would like to see 
more American-bred horses running in 
the mile-and-a-half altitude of the Hip0- 
dromo track. 


Trainer Altamira (second from left) uses ancient Indian formulas 
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THEATER 


The Aldrich Playboy 


Since 1907 J. M. Synge’s “The Playboy 
of the Western World” has been one of 
the Abbey Theater’s proudest presenta- 
tions despite the Celtic epithets and 
vegetables hurled at its initial appear- 
ance in Dublin, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. Currently it is being produced in 
New York by Richard Aldrich’s Theater 
Incorporated, and if Broadway’s 1946-47 
season is going to lean heavily on re- 
vivals—as it has so far—this comedy of 
mayhem and manners in County Mayo 
is a delightful addition to the agenda. 

Theatergoers who saw any of the 
Abbey productions may have slight res- 
ervations about the local product; yet 
Theater Incorporated has seen to it that 
the earthy flavor of Synge’s poetry and 
his sharp, salty characterizations are 
matched by a fine production. 

Burgess Meredith sensitively balances 
the eloquent blarney and tentative bluster 
that is Christie Mahon—the timid boy 
who clouts his bullying father over the 
head with a spade, leaves him for dead in 
a potato patch, and skitters off across 
county to establish himself as a hero in 
anest of simple folk. Eithne Dunne, im- 
ported from Eire, is traditionally right as 
the Pegeen Mike who regards the poetic 
patricide as a broth of a boyo until his 
father hobbles into her tavern, bandaged 
and breathing brimstone. J. M. Kerrigan, 
Fred Johnson, and Barry Macollum 
(Irishmen all) are equally at ease as 
rural residents of the Emerald Isle. It is 
a personal triumph for Mildred Natwick 
(who was born in Baltimore) that her 
loud and lusty Widow Quin can match 
County Mayo with the best of them. (THE 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN Wonk bp. The- 
ater Incorporated. Guthrie McClintic, di- 
rector, John Boyt, scenery and costumes.) 


Made in Suburbia 
The familiar theme of marital difficul- 


ties in suburbia gets another going-over 
in Hagar Wilde's comedy “Made in 
Heaven!” Although the plot structure is 
hardly original, the treatment is fresh and 
farcical enough to add up to a cheerful 
evening’s entertainment. 

Donald Cook does_a thorough, com- 
petent job as the advertising executive 
who can’t discuss the weather with his 
wife without starting a quarrel and who 
stamps out of the house in search of 
peace in a New York hotel room. Carmen 
Mathews, as his wife, has about three 
too many mannerisms to be completely 
convincing, but nevertheless makes a sat- 
isfactory matron who worries about her 

usband’s phantom girl friends. 

There are the usual boy and girl, 
Played by Tony Bickley and Katharine 
Bard, who are understandably perturbed 
by the way their elders fumble the busi- 
ness of being married. (MADE IN HEAVEN! 
By Hagar Wilde. John Golden, producer. 
Martin Manulis, director.) 


































































































RGUS had a 
hundred eyes, according to mythology. 

But you, with only one pair, are 
better off than Argus with his fifty 
pairs. Do you know why? 


It is because your one pair, under 
the watchful care of a qualified eye 
consultant, will last you longer and 
serve you better than fifty pairs which 
are denied the benefits of modern op- 
tical science. 


Near you, wherever you may live in 
America, are highly trained Optome- 
trists and Ophthalmologists who have 
dedicated their whole lives to the con- 
servation and correction of vision. 
These men, with their great knowledge 
of the eye, plus the professional skill of 
the Dispensing Optician, can help you 
to preserve the efficiency of your sight. 
It is absolutely necessary, of course, 


en Segment 


prceceeees, 


UNIVIS 





that you have regular examinations. 


If your eye consultant finds that you 
require glasses, he may prescribe 
Univis Bifocal Lenses. Countless Oph- 
thalmologists and Optometrists believe 
with us that the exclusive, almost 
invisible straight-top Univis reading 
segment provides a sharper image, a 
larger field of vision and greater com- 
fort. But whatever type of lens your 
eye consultant recommends, accept his 
judgment. He knows your eyes! 

* 

There are thousands of competent eye con- 
sultants in America. Choose one of them to 
watch over your eyes. 
Go to him for an exam- 
ination at least once 
every two years ...-. 
Remember that eighty 
percent of what we 
learn, do and are de- 
. pends on our eyes 





Life looks brighter through 


Univis Bifocals 


And Trifocals 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK anus, COPYRIGHT 1946, THE UNIVIS LENS CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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...—FIRST! 


From any site in South Caro- 
lina, you can see years into the 
future —a healthy, profitable 
future for yourself, your work- 
ers and your business. See 
these sites first, save the trou- 
ble of looking elsewhere. Op- 
portunities are exceptionally 
good for textile, cement, food 
processing, furniture, paper, 
plastics, rayon and allied in- 
dustries, but most businesses 
can benefit from South Caro- 
lina’s dependable workers, 
moderate taxes, good roads 
and pleasant, unhurried tem- 
po. We'll suggest sites for your 
business, supply accurate data 
about resources and markets. 
Write State Research, Plan- 
ning & Development Board, 
Dept. G, Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 


FISHERY 
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MUSIC AND DANCE 





DANCE: Robbins Opus No. 5 


At 28, Jerome Robbins can begin to 
worry. Since 1944, when he made his 
debut as a choreographer, he has pro- 
duced five theater-ballet pieces and not 
one of them has flopped. At that rate, if 
sheer exhaustion doesn’t get him soon, 
the law of averages will. Given its pre- 
miére by the Ballet Theater in New York 
last week, Opvs No. 5 is a ballet called 
“Facsimile.” It has none of the gaiety and 
youthful zest that characterized Opuses 
1, 2, 3, and 4 but is a serious work about 
an unattractive subject—the meaningless 
philandering of one woman and two men 
who lack sufficient depth to know how to 
do anything else. Whatever the reserva- 
tions: as to theme and treatment—and 
there are some, of course—“Facsimile” is 
nonetheless a significant work. Robbins, 
the Bright Boy, has found plenty of room 
for Robbins, the maturing artist. 

This change of pace was deliberate. 
Robbins knew he was taking a chance 
but, as he said: “I don’t want to stick to 
being the great American ‘yak’* choreog- 
rapher.” “Yak” or not, the quality of gay, 
good humor which characterized the first 
four Robbins productions was one of 
their clearest trademarks. In chronologi- 
cal order, these opuses were: (1) the 
ebullient jazz ballet, “Fancy Free,” done 
first in the spring of 1944 with the Ballet 
Theater, (2) the 1945 Broadway musi- 
cal, “On the Town,” (3) a ballet for 
Billy Rose’s “Concert Varieties” in June 
1945, which later became the ballet “In- 
terplay” for Ballet Theater, and (4) the 
dances for the musical, “Billion Dollar 
Baby,” produced on Broadway in De- 
cember 1945. 

Now that hurdle No. 5, “Facsimile,” is 
past, Robbins next tackles No. 6, a musi- 
cal comedy about a ballet company, to 
be called “Look, Ma, I’m Dancing.” For 
this, he will not only do the choreography, 
but will handle the entire staging. 

Three to Go: For his three best 
works—“Fancy Free,” “On the Town,” 
and “Facsimile’—Robbins has had _ the 
same collaboration: music by Leonard 
Bernstein and sets by Oliver Smith. All 
are American, and still in their 20s. Bern- 
stein, a composer-conductor, makes news 
wherever he appears—on Broadway or at 
Carnegie Hall. Besides his set designs, 
Smith was also co-producer of “On the 
Town,” will act in the same capacity for 
“Look, Ma, I’m Dancing,” and, with 
Lucia Chase, oversees the policies of 
Ballet Theater. 

Although Robbins began as a dancer, 
he now dances only on certain state 
occasions, like the premiere of “Fac- 
simile.” “An awful life,” he says. “There’s 
the physical strain and the financial in- 
security. Now I’m strictly a choreogra- 
pher.” He learned to dance, he says, be- 
cause “it wasn’t forced on me.” His sister 





*A show-business term meaning a big laugh or a 
gag, and which may also be spelled “Yuk” or “Yock.” 
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Robbins: Five ballets without a flop 


was taking lessons, so little Jerome Rabin- 
owitz, as he was born, took a few. 

Before entering the Ballet Theater in 
1941 as a member of the corps, he had 
danced in Broadway musicals. “I haven't 
had all the best advantages,” he says, 
“but I have had the real asset of being 
pushed around . . . It wasn’t long ago 
that I was full of good ideas that nobody 
had time to lend an ear to!” 


~_J 


MUSIC: New Records 


RACHMANINOFF: CONCERTO No. 2 IN 
C Minor. Artur Rubinstein and the NBC 
Symphony under Vladimir Golschmann. 
Victor. Five 12-inch records in album, 
$5.85. Released with an eye to the movie, 
“I’ve Always Loved You,” in which Ru- 
binstein plays the same concerto. As a con- 
temporary recording, it is brilliant and to 
be preferred over the Sandor-Rodzinski 
(Columbia) and List-Wallenstein (Dec- 
ca), but nobody can yet play it as Rach- 
maninoft himself played it. 

Soncs OF RACHMANINOFF. Jennie 
Tourel, with Erich Itor Kahn at the piano. 
Columbia. Three 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $3.85. A beautifully sung set, which 
is well recorded. 

FRANCK: SYMPHONY IN D Minor. Eu- 
gene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Columbia. Five 12-inch records 
in album, $5.85. This is Columbia’s lat- 
est try at the ever-popular Franck—Mi- 
tropoulos and Beecham having gone be- 
fore. And it is by far the best. 

Haypn: SyMpHoNy No, 97 IN C. Sit 
Thomas Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic. Victor. Three 12-inch records 
in album, $3.85. Sir Thomas does su- 
perbly by Haydn and, even if British or- 
chestras don’t muster quite the same crys- 
tal brilliance as American symphonies, 
this is to be highly recommended. 
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EDUCATION 


Dobie and the Eyes of Texas 


Texas produces beautiful girls, two- 
fisted fighting men, large brags, and an 
occasional colorful politician. Four years 
ago it produced something quite differ- 
ent: an academic uproar which dismayed 
many thoughtful Texans and appeared to 
come to an end only when Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey was booted out of the presidency 
of the University of Texas in November 














| 1944 after a fearful but bloodless row with 
) the board of regents (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 


13, 1944). One source of friction was 
the board’s belief that the faculty was 
radical in its opinions. 

Last week in Austin the fires of con- 
troversy flamed anew with fresh princi- 
pals to get them started: Dr. T. S. 
Painter, Rainey’s successor, and Gov. 
Coke R. Stevenson on the one hand; on 


© the other the state’s masterful teller of 


F Southwest legends, J. Frank Dobie. 


The coals were rekindled early in Oc- 


) tober, when Dr. Painter, making his 


Selcuk gi cht nee ee 





report to the general faculty, warned. 


against any further individual or staff 
minority attempts “unjustly to besmirch 
the good reputation” of the university. 
Recalling that Dr. Rainey had sought the 
Democratic nomination for governor in 
August on a vindication platform, Dr. 
Painter said Rainey’s defeat was proof 
that the people supported his dismissal. 
Faculty members read and wondered. 
Dobie, on leave without pay from the 
English department, took action. In 


| an article in The Texas Spectator, a lib- 


eral weekly, he criticized Dr. Painter’s 
report. Then, in challenging mood, he 
remarked that Dr. Painter and the re- 
gents had legal power to discharge dissi- 





Dobie is adding fuel to Texas flames 














“Now Poppa talks back to all the 


89 


radio commentators” 


Once Poppa’s geography was so hazy he 
thought the Dardanelles was the first 
subway stop this side of 63rd Street. 
Then he got his new Rand MCNally 
World Atlas, and now Poppa can kibitz 
the commentators on practically any 
global question, 


Seriously speaking, the latest 
Rand MCNally Atlas is indispensable. 
War and peace have performed their 
facial surgery, making parts of our 
world almost unrecognizable. Air-age 
tempos have revolutionized our ideas 
of time, distance, and travel. And the 
increasing interdependence of all na- 
tions and continents has made world 
politics and geography blend into one 
and the same subject. At a ball game, 
“you can’t tell the players without a 


score card.”’ And you can’t follow 
contemporary history without a 
Rand M¢Nally Atlas. 

Why a Rand MCNally Atlas? Be- 


cause the recording of these vast glob- 
al changes requires the highest degree 
of map-making skill, and Rand MCNally 
has acquired this skill in over 80 years 
of map making. BocauseaRand MCNally 
Atlas is authoritative, bringing the 
world into accurate focus on the 
printed page. 

The new Rand M¢Nally Atlases con- 
tain the latest world boundaries. The 
range in price from 25¢ to $10.00 and 
are available at most booksellers, sta- 
tioners, and department stores. Why 
not get one today—and get reac- 
quainted with your world. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


1856—Our 90th Yoar-1946 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks » School Maps + Children’s Books » Road Maps + Travel Folders + Tickets 
Coupon Books + Maps « Atlases » Globes + Bankers Monthly » Bankers Directory 
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Thinking 


about 


Bermuda? 





Do you hind yoursell, now and then, reckoning wih memon 


ies of pink beaches, winding limestone lanes, the seent of 
hibiscus and oleanders? In short, is Bermuda on your mind? 


The islands are busy getting ready for you. Many: of the 
hotels and guest houses already are open. In a few months 


there will be ample facilities for every one. 


For the time being, be sure to have your TRAVEL AGENT 
arrange round-trip passage and reservations and obtain con- 
firmation of hotel or guest-house accommodations. 

Meanwhile, write for a new Free illustrated folder. 
Address: Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. 42, 


620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Over 15,000,000 
Micromotors have 
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dent faculty members, but he doug 


that any but the “strong-minded and th 
free-spirited” need fear being fired. “They 
can not only fire, they can starve out’ 
Dobie continued. “The process of stary. 
ing out is already in progress . . . I cay 
name a very superior man who was ree. 
ommended for promotion by his depart. 
ment, who has been forthright in his op. 
position to the administration, who ha; 
been more than loyal to the university 
and whose promotion was refused by 
the administration.” . 
The reaction was immediate. Governoy 
Stevenson, foe of Dr. Rainey and friend 
of Dr. Painter, told reporters he would 
fire Dobie “without batting an eye” if he 
were a regent. Coincidentally, the blas 
came as the regents sat for two days in 
monthly session. But if they were an- 
noyed they gave no sign. At the week 
end Dobie, who spent the 1943-44 term 
in England teaching American history 
at Cambridge University, gleefully held 
the field while his enemies fumed. 


Cr 


Forgotten Profs 


Is the college teacher the “forgotten 
man” in the nation’s educational system? 
The 41st annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, released this week, suggests 
that he is. Veterans, observes the foun. 
dation’s president, Dr. Oliver C. Car 
michael, are being educated at govern 
mcnt expense, millions are being spent on 
scholarships and fellowships, and_ vast 
expenditures made on physical plants. 
But little interest has been shown in the 
problem of “improving the quality of 
teaching and in the teacher himself.” 

Citing studies which show that the 
intellectual quality of men and women 
who select education as a career is below 
that of engineering, pre-legal and _ pre- 
medical students, Dr. Carmichael offers 
three ideas for improving the profession: 
(1) Stimulate faculties by various in- 
centives; (2) measure more effectively 
the results of teaching, and (3) pay teach- 
ers better salaries to make teaching more 
attractive to better minds. 


College Over Water 


Three months ago the University o 
Illinois, crying for space as veterans 
clamored for admission, hit on a happy 
idea. Jutting halt a mile into Lake Michi- 
gan, a Chicago pier supported the shell 
of a decommissioned Navy school which 
might well house U. I.’s overflow. 

Ex-Navy Capt. Charles C. Caveny, who 
had headed the wartime school, wa 
named dean. Working tirelessly, Caveny 
supervised renovations, hired clerical 
workers, and engaged 219 instructor’. 
Last Monday, Oct. 21, under the proud 
eye of President George Stoddard, the 
new university division was dedicated 
by Gov. Dwight H. Green. Visitors, 
amazed by the transformation, were evel 
more amazed by another fact: The piet 
school’s enrollment already topped 4,000 
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MOVIES 








Olivia’s Dark Reflection 


Now and then a movie comes along 
which revives faith in Hollywood’s ability 
to turn out intelligent and exciting enter- 
tainment. “The Dark Mirror,” a psycho- 
logical melodrama, is such a picture. Al- 
though the ending comes as no crashing 
surprise, the writing and direction have 
been done with enough finesse to main- 
tain suspense all the way. 

It is promptly established that the 
murder of a prominent doctor has been 
committed by a Miss Collins (Olivia de 
Havilland). However, when it is discov- 


weekly in a pithy, often caustic, column 
called “What the Picture Did for Me.” 
Last week, on its 30th birthday the de- 
partment was still the best key to a pic- 
ture’s box-office chances. 

From a meager beginning of 28 re- 
ports by seven showmen, the department 
has rolled up the impressive tally of 
more than 280,000 separate opinions from 
nearly 8,000 exhibitors. : 

The criticism always has been extreme- 
ly frank. One Ohio exhibitor wrote of 
“Two Sisters From Boston”: “Terrible. 
Paid plenty for it, and lost plenty on it.” 
And another showman had this to say 





Identical twin de Havillands complicate the killing 


ered that she has an identical twin and 
that the twins won't talk, it looks like the 
perfect crime to all but Detective Steven- 
son, who insists “you just can’t beat a 
square rap.” He enlists the aid of Lew 
Ayres, a psychologist and specialist in 
twins, who starts making tests on the sis- 
ters in a friendly sort of way and finds 
out that one is a pathological case. He 
also finds out he is in love with the 
other one. 

Miss de Havilland, who may find her- 
self an Academy Award winner one of 
these days, does a superb job. She natu- 
rally runs off with the picture, but she is 
ably assisted by Thomas Mitchell, the 
harassed detective. As the doctor, Ayres 
is a trifle coy at times, but on the whole 
his performance stands up well. (THE 
Dark Mirror. Universal-International 
Nunnally Johnson, producer-writer, Rob- 
ert Siodmak, director.) . 


~ 


Box-Office Critics 


The oldest forum of exhibitor opinion 
dates back to the Oct. 14, 1916, issue of 
The Motion Picture Herald. Ever since 
then the Martin Quigley trade magazine 
has been letting exhibitors sound off 


about “Cornered”: “Utterly valueless in 
every respect.” But the most sarcastic 
estimate came from an old-timer about a 
picture he didn’t even want to remember: 
“The picture was so bad that after the 
first reel I put it back in the can and ran 
a roll of tickets instead.” 


~~ 


Here Comes Old Nick 


One of the handicaps under which “An- 
gel on My Shoulder” conducts its experi- 
ments in ectoplasm is that Harry Segall 
used the same tricks to better advantage 
in 1941, with the delightful “Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan.” Emphasizing the unfortu- 
nate resemblance between the two films 
is the fact that Claude Kains, who played 
a Heavenly Messenger in Segall’s earlier 
fantasy, is currently a supernatural char- 
acter named Nick—and not from Heaven. 

In “Jordan” Rains brought a_ boxer 
back to earth and found him a convenient 
body to inhabit. In “Angel” he does the 
same for Eddie Kagle (Paul Muni), an 
assassinated gangster. Nick’s motives, 
however, are sinister, and his purpose is 
the ruin of an mecorruptible judge who 
is running for governor of his state on a 
reforrn ticket. Eddie agrees to borrow 


—— 
the judge’s body merely as a chance 
find a gun and get the double-crossing 
pal who bumped him off. 

Even as the judge, Eddie remains th 
tough dese-dem-and-dose guy who neve; 
had no chanct. But the judge is engaged 
to his attractive secretary (Anne Baxter) 
and as pure love comes to Eddie for th 
first time, he also gets religion. In the 
end, both Eddie’s soul and the judge 
borrowed body come through in fine 
shape—but there is still the Devil to pay, 

Both Muni and Rains play their roles 
with a saving touch of comic exagger. 
tion, and Miss Baxter is properly bewild. 
ered as the victim of a two-in-one 1. 
mance. At its best “Angel” comes up with 
an occasional fresh twist to bolster it 
orthodox comedy. At its worst, it is a 
sentimental and plodding successor to 
“Mr. Jordan.” (ANGEL ON My SHOULDER 
United Artists. Charles R. Rogers, pro- 
ducer. Archie Mayo, director.) 


Van-ity Fair 


The story of “No Leave, No Love’ isa 
poor thing decked out in M-G-M’s finest 
trappings and further disguised by a mis- 
cellany of talent, comedy interludes, and 
musical digressions. Under the circun- 
stances—which include Van Johnson-it 
is extremely unlikely that this changeling 
will be snubbed at the box office. 

Johnson is a Marine hero on leave who 
falls in love with Pat Kirkwood, a radio 
singer. Keenan Wynn _ is Johnsons 
buddy, and a hero in his own right for 
saving this movie's life. With Johnson 
contributing a deft delivery as straight 
man, Wynn proves twice as funny 3 
his material. 

Although this two-hour entertainment 
overstays its welcome by a good hall 
hour, Joe Pasternak, the producer, ger- 
erously kills time with the orchestras o! 
Guy Lombardo and Xavier Cugat; sev- 
eral solos by Miss Kirkwood; several of 
the same in Russian by the ebullient 
Marina Koshetz; a boogie-woogie concert 
by the Negro child-pianist, Frank (Sugar 
Chile) Robinson; and a brief session with 
another youthful prodigy, Joey Preston, 
who plays the drums. (No Leave, No 
Love, M-G-M. Joe Pasternak, producer. 
Charles Martin, director.) 


oe 


‘Wilson’ in Czechoslovakia 


The year-long negotiations between the 
American Motion Picture Association and 
the newly nationalized Czech film mo- 
nopoly over American bookings ended it 
agreement on Oct. 17 with the showing 
of “Woodrow Wilson.” Among_ those 
who attended the premiére at the Alfa 
Theater in Prague, the Czech capitdl 
were President Benes and United States 
Ambassador Laurence Steinhardt. For 
security reasons, the theater was clo 
after the President’s entrance, thus shut 
ting out the Russian and Yugoslav am 
bassadors. Even this disharmonious int! 
dent, however, failed to mar the s 
pathetic reception given “Wilson. 
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Cots by Beaton 


Before the war Cecil Beaton, British 
photographer of society beauties, was the 


darling of the Anglo-American smart set. 


Then came an interim of disgrace for 
anti-Semitic remarks he_ scribbled in 


drawings for Vogue, But last week Bea- 


ton came back in the role of designer of 
the sets and costumes for three Broad- 
way productions, two ballets and one 
play. And while they received mixed re- 
views, Beaton’s efforts rated raves. 

Topping them was the reception given 
his elegantly opulent Victorian sets and 
costumes for the revival of Oscar Wilde’s 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan.” Reviewers 
said Beaton contributed as much as, if not 
more than, the author. His deep-per- 
spective sets for the “Camille” of the Orig- 
inal Ballet Russe were the only successful 
portion of this ambitious ballet. And his 
backdrop for “Les Patineurs” in black 
and white was perfectly suited to the 
light charm of this skating dance, which 
will be a Ballet Theater regular on the 
company’s forthcoming national tour. 

Colors and Roses: Toward the end 
of the war, in which he served as official 
photographer for the RAF in the Middle 
East and for the Ministry of Information 
in the Far East, Beaton did the décor for 
the London production of “Lady Win- 
dermere.” 

Beaton did both the London and the 
near-duplicate New York “Lady Winder- 
mere” with the utmost enthusiasm. “It is 
absolutely suited to my taste,” he said 
last week in his suite at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, which he has decorated in 
Victorian style. So is the part of the 
epigrammatic esthete, Cecil Graham, 


which Beaton, an amateur in acting, is 





Beaton’s backdrop for “Les Patineurs” and the artist himself (extreme right) checking details of a costume 


playing for the first few months of the 
play’s New York run. 
Much as he admires actors, Beaton, 


the stage designer, seems to think of 


them primarily as spots of color. He be- 
gins a_stage design by making a chart of 
colors, some of which he sets aside for 


certain climactic moments. With “Lady 


Windermere” the first step was to reserve 
bright flamingo pink for Mrs. Erlynne’s 


self-sacrificing but flamboyantly chin- 
up last act. For a year and a half the 
London Lady Windermere has distressed 
Beaton by wearing the last act’s striped 


SS 
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Toulouse-Lautrec’s Jane Avril 





dress in the first act, when she should 
wear a pale blue dress. She feels that it 
bolsters her morale. “I consider it un- 


pardonable,” says Beaton. “It upsets the 


entire balance. 
Beaton designs in his head, then se- 
cludes himself and, in a state of sleep- 


less ebullfence, puts his ideas on paper. 
After he turns over his sketches to the 
producers, Beaton works with them con- 
stantly, attending fittings and checking 
on such details as the colors of the 40 
dozen imitation roses which are banked 
around the “Windermere” sets. (Twenty 
dozen came in the wrong colors. ) 

Beaton’s co-workers were amazed by 
the good temper which accompanies his 
insistence on having things just so. When 
he found the color of the rim of the wall- 
paper in the set for Act I painted orchid 
instead of blue, one of them relates, he 
calmly picked up a brush, painted it the 
color he wanted, and said quietly: “Don’t 
you really like the blue better?” 


oes 


Lautrec Remembered 


Like Van Gogh, Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec was a tragic late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury artist whose works were not much 
admired in his lifetime. Today they are 
rare, and prices run as high as $30,000. 
Last week the Wildenstein Galleries put 
on view the largest number ever shown 
together in New York: 35 paintings; 18 ' 
drawings, 25 posters, and 60 lithographs. 

Toulouse-Lautrec- was the son of a 
wealthy, aristocratic French family which 
dated back to Charlemagne’s time. When 
he was about 15 he broke both legs and 
since they never healed properly he be- 
came a dwarfed and ugly cripple. At 7 


Lautrec, who had drawn since he could 
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When you celebrate your Silver Wedding 
.. Will Your “Unseen Friend” be there? 


© 1946, T. 1. N. Co. 


Today, and all through your life you can 
enjoy the beauty and warmth of gleaming 
silverware ... yours at moderate cost, 
thanks to a “silver wedding” that took 
place many years ago. 


For it was the marriage of a coat of 
pure silver to a Nickel alloy that brought 
handsome, durable, silverware within the 
reach of millions. 


Yes, it’s Nickel silver,an alloy of Nickel, 
Your Unseen Friend, that provides the 
smooth, uniform foundation to which pure 
silver adheres without flaking... without 
peeling. 

Nickel also adds to the hardness and 
stiffness, to keep your silverware from 
bending or denting. 

And... because Nickel furnishes a cor- 


rosion-resistant base that is ever silvery 
in color...it blends with your silver- 


plate’s gleaming luster, despite a lifetime 
of polishing and use. - 

Thus, again Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to make alloys 
such as Nickel silver, Nickel bronze, stain- 
less steel and Inconel...to add beauty, 
toughness and other special properties. 


In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel in giant power plant tur- 
bines to the Nickel in your electric iron 
...this versatile metal is Your Unseen 
Friend. It’s as much a part of your daily 
life as the home in which you live. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


ds, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 








industry Is On the Move to 


COLORADO, 


Wy J 






Manufacturers are find- 


ing it profitable to 
locate their plants or branch factories in 
Colorado for these reasons: 

Immediate supply of highly productive skilled 
labor. Low cost power and fuel. Central location 


for development of vast new Western market, with 
fast transportation facilities to all America. Raw 
materials for every type of industry. Abundant 


pure water. Healthful all-year climate. Splendid 
banking facilities. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODOCED PER 


WAGE EARNER 29,6% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Evidence of the high prceductivity of Colorado 
labor is shown in the latest figures compiled by U.S. 
Bureau of Census. Based on this report, the value 


of manufactured goods produced per wage earner 


in Colorado is 29.6 per cent above the national 


average. This is largely due 1), to the high type of 
labor; 2), to the minimum loss of time from sick- 
ness, and, 3), to increased efficiency in Colorado's 


famous mountain climate. 


“) can do more work in Colorade than any 
other place I’ve ever lived,” 


says Colorado workman 


“I can do more work in Colorado 
than any other place I have ever 
lived. It's never too hot, never too 


cold; the high, dry climate keeps 


aman feeling his best. I have my 
own home, with a big yard for the 
children to pley in..,and I guess 


that helps, too. And it’s pretty nice 

. to take my family for a drive into 
pig the mountains, or go fishing. Sort 
Denver, Colorado of keeps me on my toes’, 


Send for this FACT BOOK 


Key facts you should eel 


know about industrial 
Colorado—markets, labor 
supply, raw materials, 
transportation, banking 


facilities, industrial sites 
-many other facts. This 
valuable booklet avail- 
able to executives. Your 


inquiry held confidential, 
Mail coupon for booklet. {.«« | 
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COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


11} State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 

Please send me your 28-page bo “Colorado— 
Strategic Center of America’s tay 
Name aut 


Address \ 


300 SUNSHINY DAYS A YEAR @ 
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when he exclaimed: “Awful arrogant fel. 


low, that Roosevelt.” 
Miss Perkins was still a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University, filled with 


Zeal to be a social worker. When she 


got to know Roosevelt as a state sena- 
tor in Albany she felt he showed “a 
youthful lack of humility, a streak of 


self-righteousness, and a deafness to the 


hopes, fears, aspirations which are the 
common lot.” She did not find this sur- 
prising. As she saw it, he owed his elec 


tion more to luck than ability, and any- 
way, his “father based his attitudes on 


tradition, his mother derived hers from 
love, his school and college associates de- 


rived theirs from respectabil- 


ity,” so what could you expect? 
It was not until Roosevelt 


fell under the spell of Wood- 
row Wilson in 1912 that he 


began to meet people who 
“arrived at convictions by in- 


tellectual rather than emo- 


tional processes.” Unlike two 
other New York politicians 
whom Miss Perkins knew 


well—Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
and Sen. Robert. F. Wagner— 
Roosevelt had then no con- 


ception of the democratic 


process whereby social jus- 
tice is achieved through leg- 
islation, But under Wilson, 


and through the impact of 
his New Freedom, Roosevelt 
began to show his “capacity 


to grow and flourish,” a 


capacity which, Miss Per- 
kins shows, he maintained 


throughout his life, 


Roosevelt's exhausting 
work in Washington as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy 
at a most crucial time taught 
him to understand the gov- 
ernment as a system of checks 
and balances, His experience 
in the 1920 campaign, when he was Vice 
Presidential candidate and conducted his 
famous cross-country speaking tour, gave 
him “a firm conviction that the agricul- 
tural and industrial life could be made 
much better for the people by conscious 
government programs.” 

Strength From the Shadow: It 
was, however, his dreadful battle against 
death that made Roosevelt a man of 
tremendous potentialities. In describing 
this period, Miss Perkins makes a point 
all too often neglected by those who 
would appraise Roosevelt. At that time 
he underwent “a great strengthening of 
religious faith. He believed that Divine 
Providence had intervened to save him 
from total paralysis, despair, and death. 
His understanding of the spiritual laws 
of faith and association of man’s feeble 
powers with God’s great power must 
have come at this time, It was the solid 
basis for his future inner security in times 
of stress.” 

. . ae 

Roosevelt had little if any “intellectual 


or theological understanding of the doc- 
trinal basis of the major religions,” but 


-as any to change the American economy 























































































Madam Secretary and the “poor man’s brother” 
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he did have "s deep conception of the 


effect of religious experience upon aq fever kn 
man’s life, attitudes, moral sense, and J§same ti 
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During his illness he read widely, bu: J conscier 
Miss Perkins never was able to discover BB forgivin. 


that, while going through huge quantities JRhe knew 
of detective stories and books on Amer. [Bpulses a 
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‘ever read substantially in the field of 
economics.” In all her myriad conversa. 


tions with him Roosevelt “rarely me. 


tioned a book on economics.” 
She stresses the point that when Roose- 


velt went to Washington in 1933 to make 
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the New Deal he had no program. The 
pattern the New Deal “was to assume was 
not clear or specific in Roosevelt’s mind, 
in the mind of the Democratic party, or 
in the mind of anyone else taking part in 
the 1932 campaign,” she asserts. 

To All Men AIl Things: Miss 
Perkins writes well, intimately, and re 


vealingly of Roosevelt’s term as governor, 
and blames the rift between Roosevelt 


and Al Smith, which increased as the 


years passed, upon Smith’s insistence in 
1928 upon trying to continue to run the 


State of New York. She places Smith’ 
famous adviser, Mrs. Belle Moscowitz, 
squarely in the middle of the split. 
Packed with many new anecdotes 
and admittedly written with a pro-Roose- 
velt bias, “The Roosevelt I Knew” is fas- 
cinating reading throughout, although 
perhaps too long. One of the best parts 1s 
Miss Perkins’s account of how John L. 
Lewis wanted to be Vice President; 
another is about the late Gen. Hugh Johr- 


son of NRA fame, who is pulled to pieces 
at Miss Perkins’s hands. « 
Roosevelt, Miss Perkins says, was one 
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‘ 
of the most complicated human beings I 
ever knew.” He was, at one and the 
same time, “the rich man’s friend, the 
: man’s brother, the stern puritan 


conscience, the easygoing, indulgent, and 
forgiving friend of the irregulars.” But 
he knew how to divert his conflicting im- 
pulses and he was “essentially adaptable 


to new circumstances, always quick to 


understand the changing needs and hopes 
of the people and to vary his action to 


meet changing situations.” “Methods 
which he pursued in the past,” Miss Per- 


kins warns those who would use Roose- 
velt as an inflexible guide today or in the 


future, “are not necessarily those he 


” 
would use today.” (THe Roosevett I 
Knew. By Frances Perkins. 408 pages. 
Viking. $3.75.) 
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Jews in Palestine 
Arthur Koestler, who has stirred up 


more than one hornets’ nest, will un- 


doubtedly do it again with his latest 
novel, “Thieves in the Night.” In this 


book Koestler drives deep into one of the 
angriest and most complex problems of 
these times—Palestine. He comes up with 
few solutions, but his observations, sharp, 
penetrating, and deeply serious, are im- 


possible to ignore. 
“Thieves in the Night” is concerned 


with life among the Jewish settlers in Pal- 


estine just before the outbreak of the 
second world war. The title is ironically 
bestowed on a group of Jews who take 


by force a small plot of land which the 


Nationa) Zionist Fund had already 
bought for them from the Arabs at a fab- 


ulous price. The novel depicts the cruel 


conflicts with the Arabs, with British 
policy, with world anti-Semitism, and 


finally with their own weaknesses. 

The Mark of Israel: Koestler is in 
full sympathy with the Jewish cause in 
Palestine, as well as with the terrorist un- 
derground. But he is pitiless about what 
he considers fatal flaws in makeup, not 
only in the various political groups, but 
in individual Jews as well. To many read- 
ers, Koestler’s acid thesis will come as 


downright heresy. To others, it will be-an 
illumination. But to few will it be empty. 

“We [the Jews] shall always be be- 
trayed because something in us asks to 
be betrayed,” Koestler has his hero say 
at the end. “There is this urge in us for 
the retum to earth and normality {nation- 
alism]; and there. is that other urge to 
continue the hunt for a lost Paradise 
Which is not in space. This is our predic- 
— But it is not a question of race. 
tis the human predicament carried to 
Its extreme.” 

Unfortunately, Koestler has not quite 
recreated this “human predicament” in 
elective fictional terms. Throughout the 

his examination of this whole pain- 


ful question, though deeply felt, remains 
Just that—an examination. It has a certain 
fie’ beauty, but seldom does it reach 

ectly into the humanity with which it 
deals, (Trmeves 1x THE NIGHT. By Arthur 


Koestler. 357 pages, Macmillan, $2.75.) 
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@ The first woven wire fence, made 63 years ago, 
bore the name PAGE. Since then the makers have pio- 


neered in many developments to provide betterments 
in fence quality and service, including Page Chain Link 


Fence. And now you can again have this sturdy, long-lasting fence in a choice 
ef four superior metals to best meet your needs. Page Aluminum. Page 


Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized, Stainless Steel and Page Armco ingot 


lron. When you choose Page Fence you deal with a nearby firm which is 
technically trained, long experienced and reliable. Write to any office listed 
below for fully illustrated information you should have. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Allanta, Bridge- 
ee ee ea ee Philadelphia, eee ee 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE e BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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FREDERICCHOPIN (810: OS 
1849), COMPOSER OF 
IMMORTAL CONCERTOS 
AND POLONAISES 


CREATED BY A MASTER 
FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY ame 


The Paris that first hailed the music a ' 


of Chopin was also the firet to hail the 
distinctive — created by Edouard 


Cointreau in . Time has confirmed 
both judgments! Today, Cointreau’s 
excellence is famous on five continents 
..-in a Side Car before dinner, and after 
dinner asa delicious liqueur! 


| -_— 


80°Proof . Produced & Bottled by Cointreau Ltd. Pennington, N.J. 












Enjoy the invisible 
extra width across the 
ball of the foot... in 
all Bates Originals. 


Made in Webster, 
Mass., since 1885. 
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The Next Congress 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


As this article is written, it seems 


to me that there are in order two esti- 


mates of the outcome of the current 
Congressional campaign. The first, 
based on the way things look now, is 
that Republicans will elect no less than 
226 members of the House and that 
Republicans will gain seven seats in 
the Senate. Two hundred and eight- 
een are necessary for House control. 
and a gain of ten is neces- 
sary to Senate control. 

If, however, a trend, sub- 
stantial but not of landslide 
proportions, runs toward the 
Republicans in the days be- 
fore the election, Republi- 
cans will elect 248 House 
members and will control 
the Senate by gaining twelve 
or thirteen seats. 

There are two other pos- 
sible, but not probable out- 
comes. One is that a real Republican 
landslide will set in, in which case no 
predictions can be made. Landslides 
almost always outrun all predictions. 
Another is that a reversal of the pres- 
ent trend will take place, in which 
case the Democrats would retain con- 
trol of both Houses. 


My estimates are based on a care- 


ful study of local conditions in the. 


states and districts upon which the out- 
come must rest. My analysis included 
(1) personal visits sce July to most of 
the states concerned; (2) a canvass of 
the opinions of reliable newspapermen 
and others in those states; (3) the 
private opinions of national political 
leaders; (4) available printed material 
and polls; (5) a consideration of past 
votes; and (6) rechecks during the 
past week by telephone and telegraph. 

My first estimate assumes that all 
seats now held by Republicans will be 
retained, except the First in Colorado. 
There are close races in some Republi- 
can districts, but under the conditions 
which seem to prevail, I have assumed 
that any such losses will be balanced 
by further Republican gains. My fig- 
ure of 226 includes Republican gains 
of one seat each in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Nevada, Oklahoma, Utah, 
Washington and West Virginia; two 
seats each in Connecticut, Michigan, 
Missouri and Wisconsin; three seats 
each in California, Illinois and Ohio; 
five seats in New York and six in 


. Pennsylvania. 


My second estimate, which assumes 
a moderate trend up to election, 








counts, in addition to these, one more 
seat each in California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin; and two additional seats in 
Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota and 
New Mexico. 

In the conservative estimate of gains 
in the Senate, I have included seats in 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Missouri, 
Massachusetts and New 
York. In these states it now 
seems probable that Repub- 
licans will replace Demo- 
crats and one Progressive. 
In the following states, the 
senatorial races can be de- 
scribed as very close indeed: 
Kentucky, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Wyoming, 
West Virginia, California 
and New Mexico. In California and 
Kentucky Republican seats are on the 
line. In the others, the doubtful seats 
are Democratic. 

In the event of a trend sufficient to 
push the number of Republican House 
seats up to my second estimate of 248, 
I have assumed that the two Republi- 
can Senate seats will be saved and that 
Republicans will replace Democrats 
in Montana, Washington, Idaho, Wy- 
oming and New Mexico. In West 
Virginia, the fate of Sen. Harley M. 
Kilgore depends on the extent to 
which the members of the United 
Mine Workers and their families follow 
the wishes of John L. Lewis and react 
against the government in the current 
mining imbroglio. 








In conclusion, I wish to empha- 
size the fallible and tentative nature of 
these estimates. Doctors, economists 
and political specialists are constantly 
pressed by their clients to be definite 
about things that cannot be definitely 
predicted—the duration of a disease, 
the length of life, the course of prices 
or the outcome of elections. The p0- 
litical specialist must, if he is honest, 
say what doctors and economists must 
say in their fields: that there are con- 
ditions, psychological and_ physical, 
which cannot be foretold. A political 
specialist can tell when voters are 
angry or unhappy. But he cannot 
measure the reaction of this sentiment 
at the polls. Habit, prejudice, organ 
zation and other factors may_ inter- 


vene. Human nature still evades the 


ee eee 


slide rule. 
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{FINE BRANDY 


“THE BRANDY OF CHARACTER’ 


PIG OT RUEASTA 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE=—L’'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 





the best people say. 


smists | Like the gay, vibrant spirit of LaBelle 


tantly | France —the superb bouquet and flav 
(PRONOUNCED BA-VAY) 


rangyWi a friendly price 


STINGER COCKTAIL Fill Due to glass shortage, 
shaker 1/3 full fine ice. 1 jig- this bottle temporarily 
ger J. Bavet Brandy, 1 jigger replaces the traditional 
DuBouchett White Creme de J. Bavet flacon. 
Menthe (62 Proof). Shake well. 


| of J. Bavet. Straight, or however 
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ices | 
prices | 
1€ PO- | 
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you prefer fine brandy, you'll find 
J. Bavet a most happy choice. 






litical 
rs are 
cannot 
timent BRANDY AND SODA I or 2 
rgani- | cubes of ice, 1 jigger of J. 
inter- Bavet Brandy. Fill with Club 
es the | (Soda and stir gently. 
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Broken glass, once the cause of 
more motorists’ injuries than all 


other causes combined (55°/), has 


been virtually eliminated , 
thanks to moder, high test safety 


glass, 


Little do most peopie realize, how- 


ever, that the vital ingredient of 
this safety “‘glass’”’ is a completely 


invisible plastic sheet, Saflex,* de- 
veloped specifically for this job by 


Monsanto research. Saflex isa clear, 


tough, resilient interlayer that 


binds together the two outer panes 


into a shatter-proof, shock absorb- 


ent “sandwich”, . . perfectly trans: 


parent, unaifected by light, 


moisture, ice or the sun’s rays, 


It’s just one more example of how 


Monsanto's creative chamictry 


serves ...and another example of 
how the big and versatile family of 
v 


Monsanto Plastics is finding sound 








uses complementing as well as com- 
peting with other materials, 


MonSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. Louis 4 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Detroit, Charlotte, Cincinnati, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seaitle, Spring- 
field, Montreal, ‘Toronto, 


Hog, U.S, Pat, Of, 


What is your problem? 


Perhaps your vroduct ...its perform- 
ance and sales ...can be improved by 
a wise application of a Monsanto Plastic, 


) kh ' ' 
Rypert olp on using plast ics to best 
advantage . . . or information about any 
of the hundreds of other Monsanto 


chemicals, are yours for the asking. 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








Another Monsanto Pla, Thal cnubia 


With glass in fabric form, made Doron, the 
wartime, lightweight body armor that could 
stop a .45 bullet. Peacetime adaptations of 
this combination include aircraft parts, im- 
pression molded boats, furniture, housings, etc. 


L 


_ s 


eet 


Resinox*® industrial 
resin, impregnating 
glass fiber batts, pro- 


duces an excellent 


‘ 
fireproof, vermin- 
proof,easily-handled, 
permanently efficient 
insulation. 


Monsanto Plastic 
closures or compo- 
nents of glass con- 


tainers make the 
most efficient, sales- 


winning packages for 
drugs, cosmetics, 
medicines, foods, etc. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~~ PLASTICS 





